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AGRANCE of the SOUL 


The ancients attributed directly to divine source everything which 
to the human senses seemed perfect—the perfume of flowers, the sweet- 


smelling early morning air, the tang of the sea, the mysterious scent of 
strange herbs. These pleasing odors were associated with the divine 
being of the gods. Even the soul was thought to have a fragrance of its 
own far superior to anything else which man could ever smell. In the 
sacred temples, herbalists would mix secret potions and compound race 
incenses which were thought to approach the divine fragrance of the soul. 

It was believed that an inhalation of the scented fumes would lift the 
soul to greater heights. It is known that rare incenses will aid in pro- 
ducing harniony of the senses, and for this reason, the Rosicrucians have 
had especially prepared an incense that is soothing and most helpful for 
meditation purposes. 

Rosicrucian incense is of India Moss Rose scent. It is long-burning 
—half a brickette is sufficient for the average sanctum period. 
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DR. H. SPENCER LEWIS 


August the 2nd is the anniversary of the transition of the late Rosicrucian Imperator, Dr. H. 
Spencer Lewis, which occurred in 1939. He founded the second cycle of the Rosicrucian Order 
(AMORC) in America which has since spread its influence throughout the world. On Satur- 
day August 2, the brief, annual ceremony in respect to his memory will be held at Rosicrucian 
Park. For details, see page 249. 
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WHAT LIES BEYOND? 


Have you ever stood in solitude upon the brink 
of a yawning chasm, a deep canyon, in the dead of 
night? You can easily imagine your reactions to 
such an environment—the increased acuteness of 
your hearing, the unconscious strain to hear the 
slightest sound, the attempt to peer through the veil 
of darkness to see what lies beyond, what mysteries 
await revelation. 


Do you realize that each hour of your life you 
stand upon the brink of such a chasm—the chasm of 
eternity? The span of your life is suspended between 
the vast mystery preceding your birth and the great 
one still to come. Are you satisfied to endure years 
of conscious life in ignorance of the purpose of life 
itself, or the end toward which life is moving? 


THIS FREE BOOK 


Life is what you make it. Are you content to 
tramp with the multitude, head bowed by petty 
fears, moved by blind hopes, years slipping by, to 
pass into oblivion, having lived, but having never 
known the joys of living? 


Would you prefer to be one of life's directors, 
mastering each play oí the game, avoiding its cor- 
ners, marching into the king row of personal power, 
security, and attainment? If you seek to direct the 
affairs of your life intelligently, we offer you an age- 
old method. preserved by the Rosicrucians (not a 
religious organization) and used by thousands in 
realizing theit ideals. Use the courtesy coupon op- 
posite, and receive the Free Book of interesting 
particulars. 
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IFE is to live! Exact the 
utmost from every con- 
scious minute. In sub- 
stance these thoughts, if 
not the exact phrase, are 
becoming very common 
today. Many young peo- 
ple—and those of middle 
k ZA ÁMS| age as well—are disin- 
clined to show a speculative interest in 
any idealistic purpose of life. To the 
query, “Why is man here and what is 
the ultimate aim of human existence?” 
they shrug their shoulders in an att- 
tude of disinterest. Any attempt to en- 
gage them in a discussion on subjects 
of a formal philosophy or metaphysical 
nature wall elicit from such persons the 
frank reply that philosophy does not 
interest them. 

The more unreserved individual. who 
expresses his dislike for philosophy. will 
reply that he wants to enjoy life. that 
he wants to find pleasure wherever he 
can and, therefore, does not wish to 
acquire any philosophical views. He 
implies or says directly that philosophy 
is not for him. He makes philosophy a 
restrictive system of study. To him it 
consists of certain limited subjects only. 
It is obviously presumed that if one 
does not indulge in such particular 
teachings, he 1s then freed from. or at 
least outside of, the influence of phi- 
losophy. 

The whole presumption on the part 
of such individuals today is that phi- 
losophy is only a formalized subject. 
They think of it as consisting of the 
organized thoughts, the particular con- 
cepts, of certain thinkers only. Conse- 
quently, if the specific ideas of those 
thinkers do not appeal, if they seem 
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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 
YOUR PHILOSOPHY IS SHOWING 


uninteresting or unapplicable to one's 
way of life, such individuals then think 
of themselves as being disinclined 1o- 
ward philosophy. 

To reject the particular ideas of a 
field of thought does not. however, ex- 
clude one from the far-reaching effects 
of that field of inquiry upon his life. 
There are millions of persons, for anal- 
ogy. who do not even know the differ- 
ence between the art terms of abstract 
and representative. They are unfamil- 
jar with the divisions of art and the 
leading opposing schools. Formal art. 
its classifications and techniques, may 
have little or no interest for them. They 
may never have attended an art lecture 
or visited an art gallery. Yet such per- 
sons cannot escape the aesthetic in- 
fluences of art upon their lives. 

Visual beauty, the symmetry of line 
and nuances of color do bring a re- 
sponse within the individual. Women 
who profess no interest in art do select 
particular colors for their draperies. 
The man of the house prefers a certain 
stvle of design for his automobile. He 
can readily tell you why he desires this 
shaped fender or contour of body rather 
than another. 

All such characteristics or preferences 
are aesthetic. They stem from an in- 
herent sense of physical beauty which 
each individual expresses to some de- 
gree. Art, in which the individual pro- 
[esses no interest. is founded upon these 
aesthetic qualities of the human being. 
It is not art that such a person dislikes 
but rather certain expositions of it. Un- 
fortunately, he Der m all systems 
and techniques of art because of his 
limited contact with a few unappealing 
ones. Suppose one were to declare that 


he cared nothing for music because he 
found “rock 'n roll" offensive and dis- 
turbing to him. We would know that, 
psychologically, the individual could 
not actually be unresponsive to all as- 
pects of music—of organized sound. 
The natural quality of the auditory 
sense is such that certain different com- 
binations of sounds bring about an emo- 
tional and rhythmic response in every 
individual and impress him with pleas- 
ing sensations. 

Our conscious actions, those which 
are specifically determined by us, as 
our course of living, constitute our per- 
sonal philosophy. We may not be able 
to express it or define our desires or 
reasons for acting as we do. We may 
just have the urge or inclination to act 
and live in a particular manner. We 
may find, for example, that the indulg- 
ing in sensuous pleasures is our greatest 
satisfaction in life. Eating, drinking, 
dancing, pursuing every avenue of 
gratification of one’s senses as oppor- 
tunity affords, may be one’s dominant 
interest in mortal existence. But is such 
an individual’s manner of living and 
his manifest objective in life remotely 
removed from philosophy? Has he then 
actually no interest in philosophy and, 
in fact, no personal philosophy as he 
may believe? 


The Chosen Behavior 


To the individual’s amazement, he 
would learn that in his behavior he is 
actually subscribing to a definite sys- 
tem of philosophy. He is, in fact, what 
is philosophically described as a hedon- 
ist. Let us go back about 2500 years or 
to approximately 500 B.C. A Greek 
philosopher, Aristippus, was the prin- 
cipal exponent of a school of philosophy 
known as the Cyrenaics. It was so called 
after Cyrene, the place in which Aris- 
tippus resided. He expounded that the 
wise man will take pleasure as it comes 
and make it his objective in life. Xeno- 
phon has Aristippus say to Socrates: 
"... but for myself I beg to be en- 
rolled amongst those who wish to spend 
their days as easily and pleasantly as 
possible." 

'The sensuous today are motivated by 
similar impulses that have moved men 
for centuries. The modern hedonist, 
the hypothetical person to whom we 
have made reference, may not be able 


to define his behavior. He may not be 
able to formulate it into an ideal or 
expound it intellectually, but his phi- 
losophy shows in his conformity to 
those acts which philosophers ex- 
pounded centuries before his time. 

Let us take the individual who ridi- 
cules philosophy and asks, ^Why pos- 
tulate noble declarations, resort to in- 
volved dialectics and attempted analyses 
of the experiences of life? All these 
things are just a matter of the mind 
of the individual." 


Then there is the one who says, for 
further example, "Philosophy cannot 
govern my life for I have no definite 
certainty about anything, and I am not 
sure that others do either." Unknow- 
ingly, he is discoursing upon the doc- 
trines of a philosophy ibat receded 
him by twenty centuries. His very 
words echo statements attributed to 
Pyrrho, the Skeptic. Pyrrho is related 
to have said: "We determine nothing; 
we are not determining even that. We 
admit the apparent fact without admit- 
ting that it really is what it appears to 
be. We also perceive that fire burns; 
as to whether it is its nature to burn, 
we suspend our judgment. We see that 
a man moves, and that he perishes; how 
it happens we do not know. We merely 
object to accepting the unknown sub- 
stance behind phenomena." 


Then, there is today the one who 
assumes a pessimism toward life. He 
believes that all living is futile, that 
knowledge is laborious, and that to 
show happiness or any emotion dis- 
closes a weakness in the individual. He 
conceives any philosophical study as 
being an attempt to placate man, to 
cause life to assume an unreal nature. 
Philosophy, he contends, is a pastime 
for fools. 


All those who speak thus today 
would need only to attire themselves 
in the ancient Greek himation which 
garment would then be as suitable to 
the Stoics of ancient Athens as would 
the present-day words. For Seneca said, 
*What is pleasure for which men fight 
and die? Transitory, tiresome, sickly, 
it scarce outlives the telling of it." 

As for enduring life when it gets too 
burdensome, Epictetus said: “The house 
is smoky and I quit. The door is open; 
be not more timid than little children 
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but, as they say when the thing does 
not please them, 'I will play no longer, 
so do you, when things seem to you of 
such a kind, say, ‘I will no longer play,’ 
and be gone. . . ." 

There is no attitude in life which you 
can assume, no course of conduct, no 
relationship to others or society, that is 
not a philosophy. Your philosophy 
shows in your living and in your ex- 
pression of thought. Since, by your life, 
you have chosen a philosophy, a value 
that you place upon your existence, 
why not learn of it more fully? Turn 
to the history of philosophy and find 
out how great munds preceding you 
have, even more clearly, perhaps, 
formulated what you hold to be the 
function of your personal existence. If 


what you do you believe to be the good, 
or feel it to be, then gain from others 
every experience and thought that may 
heighten such good. There is also the 
possibility that you may profit from 
their lives without the pitfalls which 
they encountered. 

Time often tempered the earliest con- 
ceptions of the philosophers. Reality 
often ran counter to what men ex- 
tolled as truth in their youth. Many 
found their thoughts later to be tem- 
pered with the bitterness of suffering. 
Men have trod your way of life long 
before. Learn whether it is worth your 
while to follow in their steps. Yes, your 
philosophy shows, whether you make 
the effort to know its content and worth 
or not. 
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| Color and You 


oLors can change one's 
moods, desires, and 
dreams. Since knowledge 
is power, the proper use 
of color can give health, 
happiness, and success. 
Colors should be careful- 
£ ME ly chosen in decorating 

> ma) one's home because every 
family has a variety of personalities 
with differing sensitivities. The color 
one person likes may not be pleasing 
to another. Also, it seems that men are 
not so sensitive to color vibrations as 
are women. 

Red is an active, aggressive color; it 
gives strength, warmth, and cheer. Itis 
the color of life, of warm rich blood, 
of healthy cheeks and lips, of health- 
giving fruits. It is also known as the 
color of courage, mercy, and valor. 

Red paint is often used on barns, 


By CarLyN Warner, F.R.C. 
| 
| 


paint has the peculiar characteristic, 
when painted over by another color, of 
being able to “work through” the top 
color. The reason for this is that it 1s 
a strong color and seeks the light. Red 
is used extensively in children's toys. 
A child will reach for a red object first 
because it is a bright and pleasing color 
and vibrates to his eyes more easily. 
As red mixes with the White Light 
of the Absolute, it becomes the more 
tender and beautiful rose pink of hu- 
man love, with warm feehngs toward 
mankind at large, which we call “look- 
ing at the world through rose-colored 
glasses." As it embraces the White 
Light more fully, it becomes the light 
pink of all-enfolding mother love, or 
the warm love of devotion or adoration. 
However, just as in all other mani- 
festations, colors have their opposite 
characteristics as well The farther 


The houses, schools, and boxcars because it away from the spiritual a color gets, 
Rosicrucian Stays on longer and can be seen farther. the darker it becomes, so when red is 
Di Being brilliant, it is excellent for sig- of a dark, muddy shade it is the color 
d nals, fire engines, and stop-signs; it of baser emotions such as lust, sensu- 
j July shows up readily and can be easily ousness, murder, hate, envy, and war. 
1958 seen where there might be danger. Red Modern physicians use color therapy, 
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realizing that color can change the vi- 
brations of the human body, can in- 
crease the vitamin and mineral content, 
change the blood count, purify and heal. 
Red can be used as therapy in cases 
of poor circulation, constipation, weak- 
ness, sluggishness, or congestion. Red is 
the health aura and may be seen around 
a sleeping body when the consciousness 
is gone, or traveling. 

Orange is the next strongest color. 
It is the color of the sun, which is the 
masculine or positive orb of light. The 
driving, masculine power of the sun 
blends with the peaceful, receptive pas- 
siveness of the feminine rays of the 
moon during the Vernal Equinox, when 
they are closer together than at any 
other time of the year. This union of 
opposite lights brings forth all that 
glorious wonder we know as spring. 

When mixed with gross vibrations, 
orange becomes a dark, muddy brown 
which depicts the emotions of greed, 
miserliness, and acquisition without 
reason. 

Moving toward the White Light, we 
have the bright orange of mental pow- 
er, or the desire to acquire mastery of 
mind to use for purely scientific or 
business reasons. When Yogis have at- 
tained self-mastery and mental power, 
they don the orange turban. 

Advancing farther toward the spir- 
itual, orange becomes the beautiful yel- 
low of universal love, or the unselfish 
love of serving others, which is attested 
by artists as shining forth in the auras 
and halos of saints and avatars. Kings 
were crowned with gold, it being the 
masculine color and metal for purity 
and power, symbolized by the sun, or 
Ra, as expressed in Egypt. Silver, the 
feminine metal, is expressed by the 
moon, which is the feminine or mother 
orb, affecting those under its soft light 
with restfulness and romance. 

Orange can be used as therapy for 
weakness, sluggishness, torpid liver and 
gall bladder conditions, and for growths 
and congestions, or mental depression. 
Orange is a vivid, arousing color, and 
should be used sparingly as wearing 
apparel. It is not a restful color for 
interior decorating, but both orange 
and yellow are used successfully out- 
doors, predominantly for awnings and 
porch and lawn furniture. 

Yellow can be worn next to the skin 


as night wear; yellow blankets and 
coverlets can be used to instill pleasing 
vibrations. 

Dark green indicates low forms of 
envy, jealousy, and selfishness; brighter 
green, falsehood and deception; and, as 
it ascends the scale, diplomacy, and 
those obvious efforts of polite society— 
graciousness and tact. 

The medium shades of green attract 
money and success, The hghter, more 
restful shades can be used for therapy 
in high blood pressure, in nerve condi- 
tions, rapid heartbeat, and fevers. Green 
is excellent for interior decorating gen- 
erally, especially for rooms of western 
or southern exposure. 

Dark blue symbolizes religion, but 
the religion of superstition and preju- 
dice, persecution and tyranny. As it 
lightens, it becomes faith, devotion and 
purity, and is symbolized by the color 
worn by the Virgin Mary as Our Lady 
of Fatima. Blue is a quiet, peace-pro- 
ducing color and is extensively sed in 
therapy to induce sleep and restfulness. 

Violet is the color of mysticism. In 
its darker shades, it becomes the color 
of the black magician. At the other end 
of the scale is the spiritual blue-violet 
which extends in the aura of higher 
souls, as evidenced by a Master. 

In olden days, kings were considered 
divine, and purple was chosen for their 
robes. It was a crime punishable by 
death for anyone else to wear the pur- 
ple of royalty. Blinded slaves lived and 
died on the treadmill, stamping out the 
purple coloring from shrimphke buds, 
to make dye for the royal es 

Violet is used in therapy as a nerve 
tonic by letting the violet light shine 
over the head and shoulders during 
sleep. This color is beneficial in cases 
of hysteria and mental disorders, as 
well as in neuritis, bursitis, and neural- 
gia, or other inflammations of the 
nerves. 

We speak of having the "blues," but 
actually we have the “grays.” Those 
who can see the colors of the aura note 
that the aura of a depressed person is 
a dismal gray. 

Black is called a no-color because it 
is the absence of light. It is a depres- 
sant; black clothing causes poor circu- 
lation, pensiveness and sober feelings 
where there should be joy. Black is a 
contracting color, much favored by 
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stout people because it gives the im- 
pression of slimness. It lets in heat 
waves, while white shuts out the burn- 
ing rays; therefore, white is worn in 
tropical countries and climates. 

White, the color of purity and virtue, 
was chosen for weddings, baby gar- 
ments, graveclothes, and the robes of 
saints. The members of the Essene 
Brotherhood, to which Jesus belonged, 
were known by their white robes. 

Planets also have their distinct colors. 
Mars is a mottled red; therefore, we 
call it the planet of war. Venus, being 
pink, is called the planet of love. 
Uranus, the symbol tor science and 
world enlightenment, is a dazzling 
white; the moon, yellow; the sun, 
orange; and so on. 

Ancient mystics studied the planets, 
their colors and the colors of the days 
of the week, and used them to advan- 
tage, watching the prevailing colors 
and forecasting by them. 


Miracles of color are everywhere 
around us. In the far North, the Aurora 
Borealis, or Northern Lights, are caused 
by the magnetism of the earth's poles. 
It is said that Eskimos let these lights 
play over them, obtaining an exhilara- 
tion of mind and body which almost 
causes intoxication for a time. Some 
say there is healing in these vibrations 
of lights—that this is the Christ vibra- 
tion spreading over the earth. In close- 
ly settled areas, the vibrations of color 
are dissipated and lost to our sight and 
senses. 

More common, yet no less inspiring, 
is the formation of the familiar rain- 
bow, the beautiful colored arc extend- 
ing across the heavens after a storm. 
But we need look no farther than our 
own doorstep for the most awe-inspir- 
ing of all blending of colors, for who 
has not thrilled to the birth of a new 
day, or the familiar yet ever new glory 
of a sunset? 
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COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


The subject of Cosmic consciousness has for a long period of time interested students 
of philosophy, mysticism, and psychology. The topic is one which is inclusive of more 
than philosophical speculation. Although primarily assigned to the field of psychology, 
it can be approached from the objective standpoint. One of the most complete works on 
the subject resulted from the research of an eminent physician and surgeon who headed 
a large hospital in Canada for many years. Dr. Maurice Bucke made an objective and 


scientific study of the subject not only as a hobby but also in connection with his work 
in medical and psychological research. His book is now published by a large publishing 
company in the United States and is available to all students interested in psychology, 
| metaphysics, mysticism, and philosophy. By special arrangement with the publishers, 
| you may order your copy through the ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU for $5.50 
(£2/-/- sterling), postpaid. 


POSTAGE RATES IN THE UNITED STATES 


We wish to call the attention of members, residing in the United States and its | 
The Possessions, to the increase of first-class postage effective August 1. Will you please 
determine the amount of postage needed on your letters directed to Rosicrucian Park. 


Rosicrucian First-class mail will require four cents for each ounce, and air mail seven cents for 
D 1gest each ounce, effective August 1. By ascertaining the proper amount of postage for each 
i . . ` 
| J uly letter, you will save yourself and us delays and inconvenience. 
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Jin Memoriam 


z 
[D HE prophetic vision of man is not always revealed in his words, 
spoken or written. Many men whom the world has never ac- 
claimed as prophets have proved themselves to be so. Their power 
of prognostication consisted in causing the present to shape the 
pattern of the future. In their mind's eye they could see the 
tenuous lines of their endeavors reaching into the amorphous 
future. What they set into motion would, by accretion, draw to 
itself elements that would become a definite future reality. In 
actuality, they were not really perceiving the future as an estab- 
lished thing. Rather, they were forging a chain from which the 
future could not escape becoming a definite link. 


The late Imperator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, was such a man. 
His creative ability was cumulative in its efficacy; his plans were 
so laid that like a rushing mountain stream, they gouged their 
own channel. It is one thing to create something which figurative- 
ly remains immobile after it leaves the consciousness of its creator. 
It is yet another to give existence to something which subsequently 
becomes self-generating, perpetuating the thought of its creator. 

Today, the many “new” ventures upon which AMORC embarks 
are, in fact, but transformations or continuations of basic plans 
laid by Dr. Lewis several decades ago. Much of what AMORC 
does today, though modern and apparently original in function 
and dress, is but an unavoidable development of the earlier vision 
of Dr. Lewis. These thoughts are impressed upon us as we ap- 
proach the anniversary of his transition which occurred Wednes- 
day, August 2, 1939. 

In accordance with an honored custom on each anniversary of 
his transition, a simple ceremony is held in the Egyptian Shrine 
in Rosicrucian Park. It is beneath a triangle in this Shrine that 
his earthly remains were placed, at his request. On the occasion 
of this ceremony, Supreme and Grand Lodge officers and a number 
of members gather at the exact hour for the simple ritual and 
the one minute of meditation. The exact time is 3:15 p.m. (4:15 
p-m., Pacific Daylight Saving Time), Saturday, August 2. Al 
members everywhere are asked, if it is convenient, to join in 
this one minute of silent tribute to Dr. Lewis’ memory. Mark 
the date and time on your calendar now. 

All Rosicrucian offices and buildings will be closed on that day, 
as is the custom. 
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Islam, the All-Inclusive 
By Dr. Muparex ALI Kuan 


Editor, American Islamic Review; Secretary-General, Muslim League of America, Inc. 


HEN doubting people ask- 
ed the Prophet Moham- 
med for miracles, he 
pointed to the wonders of 
creation, the stars mov- 
ing in their orbits, the 
recurring seasons, saying 
—‘Are these works not 
proof enough?” 
Islamic philosophy shares with mys- 
tics throughout the world the funda- 
mental belief that God is everywhere. 
God is with man; God is with animals 
—in forests, in grass, in mountains, 
oceans, in everything; nothing is apart 
from God; God is reality. 

Mohammed was born in 570 A.D., 
and Moslem calendars are dated from 
the Hegira, Arabic year of the flight 
from Mecca, 620 A.D., so that the year 
1958 A.D. corresponds to the Islamic 
year 1377. 

Not satisfied with the existing neue 
religion of his people, nor with the 
social, economic, and political condi- 
tions under which they lived, Moham- 
med pondered deeply upon these vital 
matters. Until the age of forty he was 
a shepherd and merchant. During his 
journeys as a trader he became ac- 
quainted with the philosophies of Juda- 
ism and Christianity. 

In 610 A.D., in the lunar month of 
Ramadan (the ninth month of the Mos- 
lem year) in a cave in the hills of Hira, 
Mohammed saw the vision of an angel 
and was inspired with the first sen- 
tences of the Holy Koran—to the effect 
that: Knowledge will show man that 
he was created by a great power which 
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is God. All men are created in the same 
way by the same power. Knowledge 
will raise man to a position of equality 
with other men. 

Mohammed did not call himself the 
founder of Islam because Islam, being 
the message of God, has, in the teach- 
ings of Mohammed, existed since God 
revealed himself to men, through the 
line of great men who were the proph- 
ets, avatars, and teachers. 

Mohammed declared himself to be a 
prophet who furthered the missions of 
earlier prophets. Islam not only recog- 
nizes Judaism, but takes the concept of 
the Unity of God as revealed to Moses. 
The Koran enumerates the Hebrew 
prophets and considers Abraham to be 
the first Moslem. Islam considers Jesus 
Christ as the “Spirit of God.” Moslems 
believe in the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin Mary. To Moslems, Islam 
completes Christianity, as Christianity 
did Judaism. 

The Holy Koran is the divine mes- 
sage which Mohammed was inspired to 
deliver to mankind. Since Moslems be- 
lieve that the messages of God as re- 
vealed to great thinkers throughout the 
ages, in different lands and in different 
languages, are the truth, these verities 
must be the same in all religions. 

The Koran was memorized by a 
group of “secretaries” of Mohammed, 
as it was recited, and was gathered 
shortly thereafter in book form. The 
text has been kept intact for the past 
1300 years. 

As the Koran establishes the relation- 
ship between man and man, as well as 


between man and God, it is the source 
of Moslem Law. The Koran and the 
examples and rulings of Mohammed 
(called the Sunna) govern the daily 
life of the Moslem community. 

Within a few hundred years after 
Mohammed's death, Islam spread like 
wild fire throughout Arabia, across 
North Africa, into Spain, into South- 
eastern Europe, and across Asia as far 
as the Philippines. Because of its sim- 
plicity, its adaptability, its high, yet at- 
ipa Dis standards, its respect for the 
dignity of man, its emphasis on social 
justice and individual liberty, its stress 
upon fraternity, equality and justice, 
and because of its accent on the role 
of the intellect in life, and its respect 
for knowledge, Islam was adopted by 
millions of men and women, in all 
walks of life, of diverse races and na- 
tionalities. 

In summary, therefore, it can well 
be said that Islam is not only a religion 
—a theology—but a way of life—adap- 


table to changing circumstances, and, 
as its name implies, to the Will of God. 


The basic principles of Islam, as 
preached by the Prophet Mohammed, 
are the unity of God and the unity and 
brotherhood of the human race. In 
Islam every human being is created 
free—endowed with the right to reg- 
ulate his life and property to the best 
of his judgment. The most sacred Mos- 
lem ideal is to serve God through serv- 
ing one’s fellow men. 

The basic religious duties of Mos- 
lems everywhere are (1) prayer, (2) 
charity, (3) fasting, (4) cleanliness, 
and (5) a pilgrimage to Mecca, if 
possible. 

Without a doubt, Mohammed, by his 
works and teachings, has added much 
to the thinking of the World. He has 
left a definite and lasting impression 
upon man’s universal or over-all con- 
sciousness of the Cosmic Law—and 
most particularly he has stressed the 
Oneness or Unity of all Life. 
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The Talmud speaks of the profound astronomical learning of Samuel the Bab- 


ylonian, who made a special study of the moon. He is the one who asserted that 
he was as well acquainted with the paths of the heavenly bodies as with the 
streets of Nehardea; but he was wholly unable to explain the nature of comets, 
“We know only by tradition," he added, “that the comets do not cross Orion, 
else they would shatter the world, and if they appear to cross it, it is the light 
they cast that traverses the constellation, not they themselves." 


— From The Talmud by Arséne Darmesteter, p. 36, 
translated from the French by Henrietta Szold 
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Shere Is No Infant Mind 


By Frances VEjJTASA, F. R.C. 


HE human body, 
T not the mind, is 
the visible perennial 
infant. The soulful 
self upon acquiring a 
new body cannot iden- 
tfy itself by worldly 
speech—at least not at 
this stage of human 
evolution. Its language 
is the wordless intui- 
tive one. As the densi- 
ty of the earth world 
closes in and blocks 
the newly inborn fac- 
ulties, the child grad- 
ually loses its silent 
communication, which is of the nature 
of the universal mind. In time the en- 
vironmental language is learned; artic- 
ulated words, symbols of impressions, 
are projected impulsively or responsive- 
ly into the outer world. 

With the inner awareness prompting 
his mission, the infant practices minute 
observation and intent interest in the 
objects of the world about him, in his 
effort to integrate the propelling mental 
self into the form of matter acquired 
as his birthright. The body is the tool 
by means of which he may learn to 
control and then master his adventure 
into the earth life. 

In modern times we have arrived at 
some understanding of the various rates 
of expression of the fourth dimension, 
the creative dimension. It should not 
now be difficult to comprehend that the 
nonphysical soulful self accepts at its 
birth a lower consciousness of aware- 
ness. But the slower rate of frequency 
natural to earth-living has not the pow- 
er to impede permanently the potential 
higher consciousness, For this reason, if 
no other, God the Invisible is closer to 
childhood. His language is intuitive and 
always ready to express through its af- 
finity, the undying spiritual phase of 
earth life which serves in matter as the 
redeeming quality. We of the earth 
mentally interpret the slowed-down 
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frequency as a separa- 
tion = God, the 
All- Wisdom—food is 
not immediate, and 
slow footsteps register 
themselves as space in 
time. 

This extension into 
matter is unacceptable 
as a temporal mani- 
festation, an illusion, 
until one day the in- 
dividual in his self- 
exploration touches 
the invisible, death- 
less motivator behind 
matter, the fourth di- 
mension of his known self. It is here 
then that the spiritual explorer listens 
for wisdom. ere speaks the inner 
child that ages ago experienced his first 
birth into the sical world. In our 
child life, or ee life, or even within 
our aged exterior, lives this deathless 
youth. 

He who seeks to find the spiritual 
mentality in the infant seeks God in 
man. He who finds in the adult the 
objectified infant mentality that is not 
of the spiritual discovers the root of 
conflict in today’s man. To emancipate 
himself, the human being must cor- 
rect his spiritual recession—the ma- 
tured mind can return to, and evaluate, 
its childhood immaterial possessions. 
Self-knowledge is the guide to self- 
attainment. 

The God-starved infant, the bambino 
of ancient literature, residing within 
every adult awaits to be freed. The 
emancipator is the outer personality of 
the adult himself—now searching in- 
wardly for the infant, his soulful self. 

The infant’s need from birth, as he 
fits himself into his progressing toward 
adulthood, is that he be taught to rec- 
ognize, and be allowed to retain, his 
key to spiritual freedom—by way of 
love and memory, the double attrac- 
tion between him and his Maker. This 
responsibility rests upon the world of 


adults; for such duty, demanded by the 
New Age, many are now hoping to 
qualify. 

Mind is immortal; therefore, should 
it seem strange that a newly arrived 
one (an infant) may draw guidance 
from the All- Wisdom? Before you or I 
individually were, mind was. The proc- 
ess of coming into adulthood, the man- 
ner in which it generally takes place, 
causes the child to lose its immediate 
communion with the soulful source. 

In the present stages of evolution, 
the objective or outer phase of living 
takes over too completely. For this lim- 
ited knowledge, the brain is the base 
or center. Neglect of extrasensory per- 
ceptions has led to ages of spiritual 
retardation. Only the objective intellect 
has prospered and that not adequately 
because the inner self of greater in- 
spiration has been kept submerged. The 
tme for re-discovery is the present— 
through effort and desire. 

The vibrational nature of the physi- 
cal body is too slow to act as an affimty, 
as a receiver, for the full expression 
of the soul which incarnates therein. 
Therefore, no one in this physical 
world adequately represents B true 
self. The day is coming, however, when 
finer, more highly purified, physical 
bodies will emerge from the present 
pattern. The incoming soulful person- 
alities, the children of the New Age, 
wil then have an opportunity to ex- 
press more of the Godliness which is 
rightfully theirs. The equality and the 
nobility of men will then more easily 
rise to the worldly view, to prominence. 

To aid this revelation is to attain 
true knowledge. There is hope for 
greater progress through today's in- 
terest in various extrasensory phenom- 
ena and in the progress of science as it 
penetrates into the intangible. 

Centuries ago teachers penetrating 
into truth recognized the soul within 
the phenomenon of light. The modern 
Einstein mathematically placed light 
into a comprehensible equation of en- 
ergy, thus paralleling modem scientific 
knowledge with ancient mystical knowl- 
edge. The invisible universe mirrors it- 
self in the visible. The ageless soulful 
mind awaits the human will to set the 
stage for Godlike expression. 

If allowed to evolve soulfully, the in- 
fant physical bodies, the earth-world 


vehicles, will become properly condi- 
tioned by the mind of the soul, which 
has accepted for its use this physical 
process in the spiritual progress of hu- 
man evolution. 

The spiritual adult speaks through 
the child, but unfortunately Mommy or 
Daddy seldom hears. They have failed 
to retain those listening powers beyond 
the physical. A few minutes of friendly 
conversation with the child, preferably 
at bedtime, helps to assist parents to a 
companionable understanding of the 
inner child—the universal expression 
of child life. May not our modern 
“baby-sitting” hold unexpected poten- 
tialities for adult observation? 

Many an infant is not fortunate 
enough to be able to put into speech 
what he feels, but not-too-busy parents 
could detect from the child's manner 
and facial expression that something is 
needed. Occasionally a child is able to 
form words and a parent is able to 
listen: 

Such was the case of the three-and-a- 
half-year-old girl who solved the prob- 
lem called by adults “child jealousy.” 
The arrival of a new brother unbal- 
anced her routine of living. Her solu- 
tion was expressed in this announce- 
ment to her mother: “You are two 
mamas. You are my mama, and your 
breast is little brother's mama.” 

This analysis was inspired while she 
was watching the baby nursing. It may 
be better explained by the little girl's 
conscious association with the time 
when to her the mother's breast meant 
her all—comfort and hunger satisfac- 
tion. Now seeing herself in perspective, 
she secured her own release or eman- 
cipation. In other words, her own con- 
sciousness had evolved to a higher 
plane, and she was now speaking from 
there, viewing her little brother, as oc- 
cupying the place of her own recent 
past, and seeing herself and her mother 
in a different relationship—and cor- 
rectly so. 

Another recorded story is that con- 
cerning a three-and-a-half-year-old boy, 
suffering from an undiagnosed case of 
muscular dystrophy, muscle starvation. 
Having reached the point of disability 
wherein he began to stumble and turn 
his ankles, he one day found words to 
announce to his mother: “Mommy, I 
been talking to my ankles but they 
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don't hear me." The dead nerves were 
no longer receptive to the motivating 
force, the God power, of his being. 
Could any learned physician have 
stated it better! In this case, the mother 
listened and took this bit of wisdom to 
a psychologist for Ais enlightenment. 

No doubt, the greatest book that 
could ever be written on child psy- 
chology would be one of collected bits 
of wisdom from the mouths of children 
themselves. In the case of this little 
boy, the astonishing thing is that he 
was able to put his problem into words. 
(Speaking from the memory of my 
own childhood, I know that often in 
trying moments words did not come 
easily.) 

If one is observant, many evidences 
of self-help in children can be recog- 
nized. A little boy carrying water in 
his sandpail stops to watch a bonfire 
in a neighbor's back yard. He stands 
fascinated by the flames, the warmth, 
the crackling. A spark flies up and falls 
inside the cuff of one leg of his pants. 
A moment or two and the boy glances 
down. The spark has burned a hole in 
his pants' leg and is making progress. 
Surprised and frightened, he wants to 
run to Mother, but an idea detains him. 
The little pail of water which he holds 
in his hand has arrested his glance. 
He pours water on the fire—the fire 
dies out. 


Trembling, Stanley hurries home to 
tell his mother. The little pail, the wet 
trouser leg, the hole in the fabric, verify 
his story. Suffering from emotional dis- 
integration, shock and fright, the four- 
year-old asks to be put to bed—the bed 
means security, rest, the regaining of 
self-composure. Twice, this child had 
solved his problem: he knew what to 
do with the fire, and he knew what to 
do to regain his equilibrium. 

No, I didn't make up this story—it 
actually happened. There are many of 
them. Just for emphasis here is one 
more. 


Two brothers were playing by throw- 
ing sticks into a duck pond—several 
feet deep. In reaching over to retrieve 
one floating stick, the two-year-old fell 
m and would have drowned had it not 
been for the quick action of the older 
boy in grabbing the sinking coat-tail. 
The soaked and shivering little one was 
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then taken home and ushered indoors 
for drying. Cold too and shivering, the 
five-year-old hero, fearing disapproval, 
went into hiding. 

Of course, there are many instances 
when children fail to solve their own 
problems. We adults in charge could 
make it a duty to discover why. Is 
guidance inadequate? Or does the child 
operate on a lower level of conscious- 
ness? How much of this is a necessity 
of evolution? 

Teachers learn that the task of dis- 
cipline is simplified when a child is 

ermitted to assist in analyzing prob- 
ems involving himself, and also when 
he is invited to help pass upon the mat- 
ter of his own discipline. Emotions be- 
tween adult and child do not clash 
here; such relationship carries in itself 
an inexplicable compensation. 

Both the adult and the youngster can 
learn through confidential discussions. 
A ten-year-old boy considered going to 
the movies a choice recreation. He con- 
fided to an adult that he learned at 
school from a magazine as to which 
movies are not good. "I like movies so 
much that I go anyway. I can't make 
myself stay at home Saturday nights," 
Willard frankly related. 

“You mean that you like the movies 
which the magazine says are not good?" 
inquired the curious adult. 

“Well, some parts—1 guess are bad. 
But when those parts come up that I 
feel will be bad I just close my eyes.” 

The adult stood disarmed. Might this 
be interpreted as the guidance of con- 
science? and could any adult do better? 

A ten-year-old girl was delving 
thoughtfully into the pages of The Par- 
ents Magazine. In time, she made a bid 
for adult companionship. "I'm reading 
about all these movies they say aren't 
good for children." 

“Do they say why they aren't good?” 
asked the Ane ape E 

“Oh, some they say make the chil- 
dren too excited, and some they don't 
say,” explained the ten-year-old. “It’s a 
long list. Ive been looking it over. 
Many of these movies which they say 
aren't good I've seen and I liked them,” 
was Beverly's conclusion in all ear- 
nestness. 

Here was an opening for frank, di- 
rect information. How many adults 


take time to recognize and utilize so 
wholesome and invaluable a source of 
learning? The child is of course un- 
conscious of its own potentials or direct 
approach, and the adult with all his 
maturity often fails to take advantage 
of such a lead, Thus, an opportunity 
for discovering truth is lost. We are 
too busy. 

Explanation of life's phenomena can 
be found in the invisible aspect, the in- 
ner sphere of the human consciousness 
—that is, back of the visible curtain. 
It is not too late in adulthood to pene- 
trate into one's buried childhood by 
means of memory and self-direction 
and the great desire to live within the 


spiritual, attainable through the re-dis- 
covery. 

The reliving of one's early childhood 
consciousness will help in adult orien- 
tation, and is a purifying process. By 
seeing ourselves in perspective, we at- 
tain a realization of causes. We re-dis- 
cover the soul self and begin to utilize 
the uninhibited mind. With this knowl- 
edge, we learn to conform to the orig- 
inal soul ideal, the inborn moral laws, 
and thus keep expanding our conscious- 
ness into the All-Perfection. Inspiration 
deeply imbedded in the universality 
within us, and not so deeply imbedded 


in the universality of the children about 
us, is ours for the finding. 


About Weeds 


By Erorsg Franco, F.R.C. 


ECENTLY I was digging 
vigorously at one partic- 
ular weed that persists in 
coming up in my garden. 
“Weeds!” I muttered in 
exasperation. Then sud- 
denly the thought came 
that even this weed is a 


I knew this was something that 
needed “thinking through.” So right 
then and there, atingia any further 
digging for the time being, I settled 
myself under a tree to meditate on 
weeds. These are the thoughts that 
came: 

Yes, even a weed is a living thing, 
expressing itself in accordance with the 
laws governing this World of Phenom- 
ena. Furthermore, like everything else 
that God has sent into this World, it 
represents a particular Thought of the 
Creator. Then what right has mere 
man to say it must cease to exist? 


Sull, it is true that man was given 
dominion over the earth. So what does 
such dominion really mean? Does it 
mean that we may make the rules, that 
we shall be the judge of what should 
inhabit that cardio We know a good 
ruler is one who governs with under- 
standing. What is it, then, we have to 
understand? 

Simply this: Thought is the Creative 
Power and God the Great Thinker. 
Since God is All, His Thoughts can be 
about Himself only. Therefore, every 
expression we see in the world of na- 
ture represents some Thought that God 
is trying to Realize. In fact, that is the 
reason He brought forth the Universe— 
to reach Self-Realization. To help with 
this project, God the One then sent into 
expression a representation of the 
Thought of His Thinking, Realizing 
Infinite Self. That Pattern or Image 
is man, whose will and love are also 
ultimately to be synchronized with 
those of his Creator. 

With this understanding we must 
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recognize, first, that order does prevail 
among all the things God has placed 
upon the earth. Next we must appre- 
ciate the fact that the place of every- 
thing within that order 1s relative. God 
is One and His Energy is One, express- 
ing in multitudinous patterned ways 
the infinite variety of His Thoughts. 
Therefore, no thing exists for itself 
alone without regard for the things 
around it. 

This means that cooperation is the 
key to existence itself. Electrons must 
work together with protons in order for 
the Atom pattern to express. Atoms 
themselves have to cooperate to express 
the Molecule pattern. Varieties of Mole- 
cules are obliged to combine in a cer- 
tain way for the Cell pattern to express. 
Specialized cells must unite their efforts 
to ky a particular Organ pattern. 
The different Organs in their harmoni- 
ous function allow the Body pattern to 
express. Similar bodies form the bio- 
logical strata which in themselves rep- 
resent further Thoughts of the Creator. 

“What is to be the criterion, then?” 
I thought. In a flash the answer came: 
Purpose! Yes, that was it! Everything 
is brought forth with a purpose. Only 
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the importance of that purpose in rela- 
tionship to the purpose of other objects 
determines the right of one thing to 
take precedence over another in the 
struggle for existence. 

Since there is nothing existing out- 
side the Cosmos that God has formed 
out of His own Nature, its parts must 
depend upon one another for subsist- 
ence. Therefore we see up through the 
strata the “higher” always feeding up- 
on the “lower.” Even "in the begin- 
ning" the Vegetable Kingdom was 
evolved out of the Mineral while the 
Animal Kingdom in turn was evolved 
out of the Vegetable. And now man, 
the highest expression of all—who com- 
bines all within himself—is not only 
given dominion over these Kingdoms 
but is also dependent upon them for the 
further evolution of his own Body form. 
For this reason we are privileged to 
select for our use the things that will 
best serve our purpose. And we may 
gratefully grow in our gardens the 
plants which will produce the necessi- 
ties to fill our tables, eliminating— 
without ill will—those whose p se 
does not coincide with our needs, tide 
that we call weeds. 
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Radio Farm Forums organized in 150 villages in Bombay 
State, India, are teaching new and useful things to the people. 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul" is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian fraternity. It is the focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 


the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called Liber 777 describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Scribe S. P. C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is important.) 


OVERTAKING TIME 
By Ceci A. Poore, Supreme Secretary 


HE major point of em- 
phasis in the present cen- 
tury has been on speed. 
From the examination of 
records on people's be- 
havior, and from actual 
$4 f contact i iod bu 
Ki. have lived during the last 
E Ne turn of the century, it 
would seem that the emphasis to ac- 
complish things in a hurry began with 
the dawn of the twentieth century. 
Much activity has taken place that in- 
volves speed and the efficient use of 
time. Many of the advances in me- 
chanical fields that we enjoy today 
have come about directly or indirectly 
as a result of this emphasis. The accom- 
plishments in the field of communica- 
tion and transportation are particularly 


significant, 


We have learned to travel between 
points in space and to accomplish vari- 
ous activities with a saving of time that 
would have seemed unbelievable less 
than seventy-five years ago. Probably 
many of us who live in this century 
remember the experience in childhood 
of being urged by parents, teachers, and 
employers to hurry and accomplish 
whatever was our duty or obligation 
at the particular moment. Many of us 
would have preferred to have been a 
little more idle; to have taken things 
more slowly; or not to have been so 
concerned with time. 

I remember from my own experience 
that I liked to take my time in coming 
home from school, spending probably 
three or four times as much time as 
should have been spent in walking a 
comparatively short distance. I was 
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constantly reprimanded for taking so 
much time, and not coming directly 
home and assuming the duties and ob- 
ligations that were supposed to be mine. 
As I think back now, while I respect 
the judgment of my elders, I am in- 
clined to believe that if children were 
not pushed so much in terms of time, 
that there might today be fewer dis- 
eases and physical ailments which mod- 
ern science tells us may be traced to 
tensions and pressures that exist in the 
modern world. 

Tensions and pressures are further 
illustrations of conditions which are 
problems of today and are indirectly 
related to the attempt we make to over- 
take time. Twenty years ago, I was 
quite satisfied to make a transcontinen- 
tal trip on a train that took three nights 
and four days. Now I become impatient 
on an aircraft that travels from San 
Francisco to New York in less than 
eight hours. So it is that the concept of 
speed in relation to time has altered 
our viewpoint, and so it is also that 
we seem to be always involved in the 
stress of attempting to arrive some- 
where, and it is to be hoped that we 
will not lose sight of where it is we 
desire to go. 

With fie great emphasis on speed 
and efficiency which nas become ac- 
cepted as commonplace today, we 
should also remind ourselves and those 
about us that the attainment of speed 
alone, or efficiency in the doing of any- 
thing, is not in itself a virtue. Speed 
and efficiency are tools, as are many 
other things that are useful only when 
apial with a degree of wisdom and 
the desire of a purposeful attainment. 
What can we claim to be accomplished 
by speed if the exercise and use of that 
speed takes us more quickly to the 
wrong place. 

Today of all times we should ask 
ourselves frequently as to what may be 
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accomplished by a system of efficiency 
if it is applied to a mechanical ph- 
losophy or is so applied that it will 
lead primarily to systems of degradation 
and destruction. It was the desire to 
end the second world war with speed 
that led to the unleashing of the most 
powerful weapon that man has known. 
This weapon has brought more com- 
plications into the world since the event 
than had anything prior to that time 
in the cause of previous conflicts. 

It is well to remember that time is 
a segregated element in eternity. Eter- 
nity is the span of being. It is more 
closely related to forces higher than 
our own. Time does not exist in the 
eternal mind, it is only an isolated 
event in the environment of man. We 
believe that the human life is an ex- 
pression of the eternal, and, therefore, 
it is well to respect that fundamental 
value of eternity. It is well to realize 
that no matter how much we attempt 
to crowd into the life that is ours, we 
can actually live that life no faster than 
the passing of this artificial element of 
time which exists in our material en- 
vironment. 

Our viewpoint of time depends a 
great deal upon what we aim to ac- 
complish. In this day of speed, re- 

ardless of the importance that it may 
[m to us, the enduring values for 
which man has always sought are 
worth much more than his arriving no- 
where fast. It is not the rapidity with 
which man travels that should give us 
our primary concern. What is the con- 
cern of man in his individual life, in 
the life of his family, that of his coun- 
try and of humamty is the ultimate 
destination that man has in view. If 
man seeks eternal values then the pas- 
sage of time will become secondary, 
and the attainment of speed will seem 
only as it should seem, a useful tool to 
use when necessary. 


V 


You can always retire into yourself. There is no retreat more peaceful, less 
troubled, than the one a man finds within his own soul. 
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— Marcus Aurelius, Roman emperor of 


the second century. 


Superstitions, Old and New 


By Jonn CarLsson Taussig, F.R. C. 
(Copyright J. C. Taussig, Bathurst, N.S.W., Australia) 


widely circulated news- 
paper distinguishes the 
numerous rotary presses 
on which it is printed by 
an appropriate number 
B of white dots inside the 
A) bold letters forming its 
title. This seemingly in- 
nocuous checking-aid 
caused one of the most astounding su- 
perstitions in our time. 

Immediately after its discovery by 
the punters, it gave them the unshak- 
able conviction that it meant to convey 
racing tips. 

Three small white dots in the letter 
*A" for instance were assumed to in- 
dicate that in the third race on that 
day a horse whose name commenced 
with “A” was the likely winner. 

What originated as a mere suspicion 
rapidly assumed the size of a general 
superstition when one day a group of 

unters, noticing four white dots in the 
etter “M,” backed a horse whose name 
began with "M" in the fourth race— 
and the horse indeed won. 

No matter how violently the pub- 
lishers shook their heads—they were 
reluctant to issue a statement and thus 
dispel the new "magic" charm of their 
paper—they could not stop the spread 
of a new superstition occasioned by a 
fanatical belief, not in the omniscience 
or the infallibility of newspapers, but 
in miracles and magic. 

Superstition, the greatest single known 
obstacle to the progress of mankind, 
pins its faith on new objects as soon as 
the established ones fail. 

Many people refuse to admit it. 
Some candid few concede that “there 
is something in it.” Almost all of us, 
to a lesser or larger degree, pay homage 
to what is somewhat sweepingly de- 
scribed as “superstition.” We dread to 
be thirteen at a party, to spill salt, to 
break a mirror, to walk under a ladder. 
Why? 


Ask a man whether he is superstitious 
and his reply will be brief and to the 
point: “Don't be silly!" The average 
woman, more likely than not, will blush 
and cautiously inquire; "Why? Did I 
do anything stupid?" 

You certainly did not. You perhaps 
merely observed a simple rule of com- 
mon caution. You instinctively or de- 
liberately followed some time-honoured 
adage of superstition, consoling your- 
self with the truisms that sayings, prov- 
erbs, warnings, and generally accepted 
acts were not handed down from gen- 
eration to generation unless there was 
a serious reason at the root, such as the 
experience of a multitude. 


To spill salt, as everyone knows, will 
result in arguments. 

Investigations into the origin of this, 
one of the most widely known of all 
superstitions, have discovered that it 
dates from the times when salt was a 
rare commodity, imported at high cost 
from foreign countries. This it no long- 
er is, and yet spilled salt is still be- 
lieved to cause arguments. Many of 
them have simple beginnings, as for 
example— 

Nancy: Oh, look how clumsy I am. 
I spilled salt all over the dinner table. 
That's bad. 

Ken: Why? What's so bad about it? 
You can brush it off. 

Nancy: I know I can. But I spilled 
it, and we'll quarrel, 

Ken: You're superstitious, that's all. 

Nancy: Who is superstitious? Spill- 
ing salt means quarrel. Any fool knows 

at. 

Ken: Well, I don't. You're the fool 
if you do. 


Nancy: Do you call me a fool? 
Horseshoes and €ornucopias 


To find a horseshoe, particularly one 
that has just been cast off a horse's 
hoof, is considered a fortunate portent. 
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People who pick up horseshoes on the 
road still think they have been favoured 
with an exceptionally lucky symbol— 
except motorists, of course, who find 
one of its nails in a tire. 

Several centuries ago when large 
countries of today still consisted of 
small dukedoms, counties and king- 
doms, ruling princes thought it advis- 
able, at times, to rejuvenate their fad- 
ing popularity by sudden gestures of 
generosity. To this end, they shod their 
horses and those of their entourage 
with horseshoes of pure silver or gold, 
according to the position of the ex- 
chequer, and ensured that the precious 
footwear was loose enough to come off 
when crowds of loyal or curious sub- 
jects were around. The finders of such 
norseshoes were fortunate indeed, be- 
cause their value, both as a keepsake 
and in plain materialistic terms, was 
often considerable. 

Horseshoes are no longer made of 
precious metals, indeed they are getting 
perceptibly rarer, yet the old super- 
stition persists. 

It does so because there is a symbolic 
and a heraldic relationship between the 
horseshoe and the cornucopia, the “horn 
of plenty." 

Dame Fortune is traditionally Nis 
tured as a pretty young woman holding 
in her arms a cornucopia, overflowing 
with flowers, fruit and grain, thus rep- 
resenting abundance and wealth. The 
common horseshoe resembles the front 
opening of a cornucopia and, both in 
heraldry and symbolism, has assumed 
the latter's place. But, to do the same 
in superstition, the ends of the horse- 
shoe must point upwards. 

When Thomas Dewey, then Gover- 
nor of New York, was running for 
president in 1944, photographs depicted 
him on the front porch of his home. 
The pictures clearly showed, directly 
above his head, a horseshoe with its 
ends pointing downwards. People then 

redicted that Dewey would fail, which 
e did, and the popular explanation 
was: 

"Why, just look at his horseshoe! 
His luck is running out!” 


Broken Mirrors 


Persons who hold that a broken mir- 
ror portends bad luck are liable to be 
accused by more liberal-minded con- 
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temporaries of being superstitious—im- 
plying a moral deficiency. 

Yet this deficiency is probably no 
more than an exaggerated adherence to 
a tradition, steeped in an occult rela- 
tionship, whereby the shadow of a per- 
son as well as his reflection is considered 
to be part of his soul. 

To injure the substance upon which 
a shadow or a reflection is cast, in oc- 
cult tradition, means to do damage to 
the soul itself. The magic rites of cer- 
tain Polynesian tribes prescribe that, 
to render an opponent harmless, all you 
have to do is to obtain the surface in 
which he last observed his own reflec- 
tion and break it. 

The belief that the image is part of 
the soul was prevalent for many cen- 
turies in parts of Northern Bohemia 
and Carpathia. The German mystic 
Ernst Th. A. Hoffmann (1776-1892) 
dramatised it in a story which, as a 
novel, stage play, and as at least three 
motion pictures under the title The 
Student of Prague, has done its meas- 
ured bit to perpetuate this belief to a 
remarkable degree. 

A materialistic interpretation of the 
saying that broken mirrors mean ill 
fortune points to the fact that reflect- 
ing surfaces of both glass and metal 
were, in times not very long ago, rather 
expensive objects, and their breaking 
entailed a substantial loss. 


Thirteen 


How far superstitions of bygone ages 
have penetrated into our days is per- 
haps most strikingly illustrated by the 
manner in which the almost universal 
fear of the number thirteen has been 
kept alive. 


Few hotels, if any, have rooms num- 
bered “13,” and there are scores of 
otherwise quite sane people who refuse 
to be seated as the thirteenth at a table. 
The instances offered as the origin of 
the sinister, malignant power of the 
number thirteen are legion, but the 
most frequently heard is that Judas 
Iscariot was the thirteenth person at 
the Last Supper. 


All this persists even though statis- 
ticians have established the fact that 
in 89 out of 100 cases the presence of 
thirteen persons at a table E had no 
consequence whatever, and that persons 
spending one or more nights in a room 
numbered “13” have met with no sig- 


nificant untoward experience other 
than would have occurred had they 
spent the night in any other room. 

Have mechanisation, electronics, and 
artificial satellites made any material 
contribution to the mental progress of 
mankind? Aeroplanes and television 
have not stopped people from becoming 
upset when someone opens an umbrella 
inside the house; the atom has been 
split and new stupendous sources of 
energy discovered—and man continues 
to “touch wood” (first practised by the 
ancient Hebrews when, by touching the 
Ark of the Covenant, they hoped to off- 
set inevitable punishment following 
vain boasting) to exorcise evil. 

Persons who consult and accept the 
veracity of astrological forecasts are 
perhaps less believers in magic than 
those who work out other predictions. 
Both subscribe to the existence of other 
than materialistic reasoning. 

The more we flatter ourselves as hav- 
ing knowledge, the less we know. 


MORE ON LONDON RALLY 


An added interest to last month's announcement, regarding the Rosicrucian Rally in 
London, is that members in the United Kingdom are being informed that this event 
will be held Saturday and Sunday, September 6 and 7, at THE VICTORIA HALLS, 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON W. C. 1. All AMORC members in good standing 
are cordially invited to attend. For more particulars, write to the Rally Chairman, Mr. 
Albert Cawton, 66 Regents Park Road, London N. W. 1. 

SPECIAL EVENT: On Sunday, September 7, the Ninth Temple Degree Initiation 
will be conferred upon eligible members, those who have studied up to and beyond this 
point. Reservations must be received two weeks in advance at the London Administra- 
tion Office, Rosicrucian Order, AMORC, 25 Garrick Street, London W.C.2. When 
writing, please give complete name and address, key number, and the Degree and 
number of your last monograph. A fee of £1 must accompany your reservation, and 
final details will be sent you with the acknowledgment of the fee. 

For admission to the Temple quarters on that day, each candidate must present his 
membership card and the last monograph received. No exceptions. 
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The Higher Standard of Living 


By RazpH M. Lewis, F.R.C. 


ECENTLY, we attended a 
graduation ceremony at 
a large college. Over a 
thousand young men and 
women were receiving 
their degrees. There were 
also many thousands of 
x4 friends and relatives pres- 

“| ent as spectators. The 
principal speaker of the day was a 
prominent politician from Washington, 
D.C. Most such commencement ad- 
dresses follow a traditional pattern. The 
speaker first endeavors to inspire ad- 
miration for the country's past prog- 
ress. He refers to the early beginning 
of its society, and then to the daek 
ment and achievements of the people. 
Such a speaker then generally enum- 
erates the glories of the future which 
await the young men and women, and 
concludes by delineating the responsi- 
bility of the youth of today. 

Over and over again, this particular 
commencement speaker emphasized the 
American standard of living and its 
superiority in the world today. This 
standard he continually couched in 
terms of material advantages. He 
stressed the fact that, in less than one 
century, the world has moved from the 
horse-and-buggy to the jet-plane stage. 
He pointed out how, in America and 
much of the Western world, we have 
our air-conditioned homes, modern il- 
lumination, and television. Yet the 
glories of the future, he predicted, 
would surpass all these miracles, these 
advantages, leisure and luxuries. Our 
automation would reduce the cost of 
the production of all things. Im the 
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decades to come, he emphasized, the 
youth could have two or three televi- 
sions, or their equivalent, for the cost 
of one on today's market. He stressed 
that we would be able to travel by 
rocket to Paris or London in perhaps 
just a matter of minutes. He did not 
state, however, what advantage this in- 
creased tempo would have in terms of 
happiness. 

The impression left with the listener 
was that democracy meant reaching a 
higher standard of living. In turn the 
implication was that a higher standard 
of living meant more leisure and a 
plenitude of ease. From such remarks 
the listener could infer that the ulti- 
mate standard of living was a kind of 
state of suspended animation. Man was 
eventually to just realize a freedom 
from any kind of demand and ag- 
gravation. 

It should hardly be necessary to 
point out to the thinking person, and 
particularly to Rosicrucians, the fallacy 
of such a philosophy. There is an an- 
cient metaphysical aphorism which de- 
clares “As above, so below.” This 
traditional doctrine is that man is a 
microcosm. He is a small universe in 
himself. It states that man in his or- 
ganism and mind is a miniature of the 
macrocosm, the preat universe. If this 
then be a truism, man should not be 
content with merely the security of his 
existence. It is also incumbent upon 
him to find his relationship to the other 
realities of the universe. 

In nature, complex things indicate 
a refinement, a balance, and certain 
proportion. We call such complexi- 


ties growth, development, maturity. 
The secret of such so-called develop- 
ment is the harmony of those elements 
which enter into complex things. The 
human being, as a small universe, 
should understand the harmonies of 
those forces and energies of the cosmic 
which are for the furtherance of the 
refinement of self. Man, as a purpose- 
ful being, should establish a purposeful 
life. Such a purpose should be the in- 
tegration of fis being with all the ex- 
pressions of nature which he can ex- 
perience. 


There is an old philosophical query: 
Whence, whither, why? The expres- 
sion is rather hackneyed but it does 
depict the true standard of living for 
which men should strive. Through re- 
ligion, philosophy, and science, we must 
determine our ontological and cosmo- 
logical beginnings as represented by the 
word whence. 


Man must further determine what is 
best for mankind and for its society. 
Such an ideal should not be limited to 
material things. This type of inquiry 
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is depicted by the word whither. The 
third word, or why, may be beyond 
human comprehension. It supposes that 
there is a divine purpose. At least man 
must find some lasting reason for want- 
ing to live that satishes his whole na- 
ture. 

John Dewey, the American philoso- 
pher, said: "The democratic ideal is a 
continual reconstruction or reorganiza- 
tion of experiences." The true standard 
of living, then, is the integration of 
human experience. Through such inte- 
gration comes the acquiring of a new 
enlarged perspective of life. Experiences 
are not operele They compose an or- 
ganic whole. Each experience is an out- 
growth of those which precede it. We 
grow as we comprehend. We merge 
one experience with another. Wisdom 
is the intelligent organization of experi- 
ence. Thus the true standard of living 
is not merely leisure or a sort of sus- 
pended animation; it is a unification 
of all the experiences of all individuals 
and classes of people. Finally, it is a 
refinement of self, not just a refine- 
ment of things. 
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WHERE WE STAND 


of strife and passion—sometimes intentionally. Loyalties are challenged, liberalism, 
and breadth of mind are often slandered as radicalism. Internationalism is often distorted 
to appear as lack of patriotism. For this reason, it is best for everyone to be frank, 


These are troubled times. Words and statements are often misconstrued in the heat | 


and to make his position clear. 


The Rosicrucian Order is an international, fraternal Order. Its objective is the ex- 
pounding of a mystical and metaphysical system of philosophy for the improvement 
of the individual intellectually, physically, and spiritually. The Rosicrucian Order, 
AMORC, has no religious nor political affiliations. 

The Great Oath of the Rosicrucian Order, to which every member is obliged to sub- 
scribe, is not a secret document. It requires the candidate to pledge to ". . . . live a 
better life, accomplishing good for myself and mankind, and build to the Glory of 
God ..." The Order seeks to make every member a good and useful citizen. In this 
regard, the Great Oath further requires him to pledge: *I promise . . . that I will 
honor and respect the Flag of my country and the country in which I live; that I 
will never be guilty of treason; that I will be a good and useful citizen, contributing 
to the advancement and welfare of the country in which I enjoy the privilege of being 
a resident." 
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Seven Steps to Wisdom 


By Harorp P. Srevens, F.R.C. 
Grand Councilor of A.M.O.R.C., for Eastern Canada 


ucH of the diffi- 
culty and frus- 
tration experienced by 
students of occult sci- 
ences in the applica- 
tion of the laws and 
principles, encount- 
ered in such literature, 
are due to the unwar- 
ranted assumption 
that, having studied, 
they know. If this 
were all that is re 
quired, then any per- 
son capable of reading 
and gaining an intel- 
lectual grasp of what 
he reads would be able 
to become an adept 
almost overnight. We 
know that that is not 
ossible. Wisdom requires complete 
earning. 

The student must understand that 
regardless of how much he has read, 
the real grasp of the teachings can come 
only through contemplation, and the 
integration of the results of that ex- 
ercise into the active life-consciousness. 
We become adept in the use of these 
laws and principles as we practise them 
in our daily lives, and especially in 
service to others. The practical and in- 
telligent student will know that he 
must have a deeper insight into Reality 
than intellectual analysis can give, and 
this can only come as true knowledge. 

Such complete learning cannot be 
conferred upon us, nor can it be en- 
forced by outside coercion. It must re- 
sult from an inner change compelled 
and accomplished by an inner force. 
In its completed form such learning 
manifests as a perfect attunement or 
harmonization of the outer or objective 
self with that inner force, the Master 
Within—or, more concisely, as wisdom. 

Wisdom, by its very nature and defi- 
nition, implies action. Thus, our knowl- 
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edge of truth which is 
a prerequisite to suc- 
cess must be, at first, 
an inner realization, 
but knowledge must 
be objectively and 
harmoniously express- 
ed or manifested in 
our active life before 
it becomes what we 
call wisdom. No mat- 
ter how much a stu- 
dent may “know,” 
such knowledge can 
only contribute to his 
success in life if he 
uts 3t into action in 
is living. 

The process of learn- 
ing and of converting 
that learning eventu- 
ally into wisdom has been variously 
described. Jesus, the great Master, told 
his disciples that they must take up 
their crosses and follow him to attain 
to success, Remember that this teach- 
ing came before the crucifixion, before 
the cross had attained to the meaning 
it now carries for the Orthodox Chris- 
tian sects. At that time the cross was 
a symbol of life—of the process of liv- 
inm (in ane words) Jesus was 
telling his disciples that they must 
emulate his technique in the living 
of life; and that technique is action 
which manifests objectively the inner 
light of the soul force. 

This process of learning-to-be-wise, 
we can more analytically describe as a 
series of seven steps: observation, com- 
prehension, evaluation, aspiration, ap- 
plication, integration, and completion. 

Nobody becomes all-wise at once. 
Complete wisdom is beyond the reach 
of our finite minds. But we can attain 
to many aspects of Wisdom, one by 
one, just as we can finally appreciate 
the true beauty of a great bulding— 
such as the Taj Mahal—by seeing it 


from many vantage points, within and 
without, one after another, whereas it 
would be impossible to see it objectively 
from all of these points at once. 


These seven steps must apply not 
only to the whole course of Joni. 
but also to any particular aspect of that 
course which we choose to consider. In 
any single aspect of our learning the 
Occult Doctrine—for example, the tech- 
nique of mystical concentration—let us 
see how these steps are taken. 


First comes observation. We read the 
literature and observe what is said 
about the matter. From reading we can 
get a collection of facts, laws and (pos- 
sibly) directions for use. If we read 
agam, and study carefully, we begin 
to get a more analytical picture of the 
material being presented. This is anal- 
ogous to taking a piece of machinery 
apart and examining it to see what it 
is like and how it appears to be useful. 
We notice the obvious relationships be- 
tween parts. This process is quite neces- 
sary to a thorough understanding, but 
obviously in its "analyzed" condition 
the machine cannot run, nor do the 
work it was designed to do. Likewise, in 
learning the technique of Concentra- 
tion, we cannot expect success as long 
as that technique is realized in our 
minds as a group of separate parts. In 
order to get a real understanding, we 
must synthesize those separate parts in- 
to a single, workable unit. 


Comprehension, through synthesis, 
comes as a result of ?hinking about the 
matter—analogous to the assembly of 
the various parts of the machine. In a 
purely mental “machine,” or synthesis 
Of separate but cognate ideas, the as- 
NF must be done by conscious in- 
tellectual activity. We must think. 


Thinking appears to be one of the 
most difficult and painful processes of 
which man is supposed to be capable. 
The average man or woman does not— 
wil not—think if it can be avoided. 
Successful industries and businesses are 
built on that premise. Advertising of 
all kinds, newspapers and magazines, 
radio and television, and also salesmen 
of all sorts offer almost hourly to do 
our thinking for us. The average man 
will spend his money willingly to avoid 
the necessity of thinking. If all else 
fails he is quite likely to inhibit by 


means of alcohol or other drugs his 
ability to think, and thus also he 
deadens the voice of his inner self 
which prompts him to think. I know, 
of course, that this does not apply as 
aptly to students of mysticism as to 
most others, but it is well that we un- 
derstand how the rest of the world lives. 


If we are to be successful in the liv- 
ing of life, we must think in order to 
get a comprehension of what we ob- 
serve. If we are to be successful in our 
concentration, we must synthesize that 
technique in our minds by thinking 
about it. If we want the machine to 
work, we must assemble the parts into 
a workable unit. Having done this we 
are now in a position to decide whether 
it is worth working on further. We 
must evaluate. 


Evaluation of anything involves the 
eventual weighing of cost against need. 
Of course you can, if you wish, accept 
some other person's evaluation. If you 
do, you may or may not contribute to 
your own success, but you almost cer- 
tainly will contribute to that other 
person's success—as he conceives it. 
When you yourself decide to buy, or 
not to buy; to believe, or not to believe; 
to study, or not to study; to practise, 
or not to practise; to do, or not to do, 
you have mentally weighed the cost 
against the need, and your evaluation 
or basis of decision was so derived. 


How much is the technique of con- 
centration worth to you—in terms of 
effort (in this case)? This is an evalu- 
ation which only you can make if you 
are to be successful, because if you 
accept my evaluation as a basis of de- 
cision to continue, it is doubtful that 
you will succeed. You may lack the 
next necessary ingredient— aspiration. 
I can, perhaps, convince you intellec- 
tually that you should proceed on the 
basis of my own evaluation, but I can- 
not transfer into your consciousness the 
aspiration to success which you must 
have. That aspiration must be born 
within you. 

Having assembled the machine we 
have had under analysis, we must also 
learn to operate it, or discard it as 
useless. 

If you have, by your own efforts of 
comprehension and evaluation, decided 
that the technique of concentration can 
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be of real value when learned, you will, 
if you are normal, aspire to learn it. 
From now on your aspiration must 
furnish the motive force which will 
carry you forward—and you will need 
as much of it as you can muster. 
You must drive forward with such zeal 
toward your goal of learning that none 
of the difficulties you will encounter, 
none of the temptations to rest or turn 
aside which will surely come to you, 
will stop you from reaching the com- 
pletion which will mean success. 


At this point you will know all of 
the parts or aspects of the technique 
that you will ever know, or need to 
know. But that is obviously not enough. 
You must so want to use that technique 
with masterful art, aspire so strongly 
to such use, that you will immediately 
proceed to apply it wherever and when- 
ever you can. 


Application of what we know leads 
us into the most difficult part of the 
process of learning. We are tyros, neo- 
phytes, beginners. We shall be clumsy 
and make mistakes, but we must not 
be careless. We shall be unsuccessful in 
some of our efforts, grow tired and long 
to rest, but we must not lose faith in 
ourselves or succumb to the temptation 
to return to the older easier ways. If 
we persevere, which we must, then 
sooner or later we shall find—all of a 
sudden, it will seem—that this practice, 
this technique, has become a “part of 
us," has been integrated into our life- 
consciousness. It has become a well- 
known and easily used tool with which 
to shape our mastery of life's problems. 
This constitutes a "psychic" compre- 
hension—not merely an objective one. 


The accomplishment of this integra- 
tion comes as a final landmark on the 
road to success. It is a signal of our 
approach to our destination. It is anal- 
ogous to the formation of any habit, or 
I should say any other habit, because 
that is what we have done; at last, we 
have formed a complex habit which is 
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nonetheless completely subject to our 
will Concentration has become a part 
of us which can be used at will, just 
as the so-called “passing gear" of some 
modern cars can be used to solve a prob- 
lem of road traffic. It is something we 
can turn on or off as needed, and when 
turned on it will work for us automat- 
ically. We no longer need to think of 
the machine parts of which the assem- 
bly is made, nor to labor to achieve 
results. We have completed the course. 

However, we find that the final step, 
completion, is not a place to rest. Nor 
do we desire to stop. The stage of 
"completion" is not an end, but a way 
of life, a changed way of life, and that 
is our "success." 

How long will it take a student to 
accomplish this process of learning? No 
one can say. With some students, the 
learning of some laws may be accom- 
plished in the length of time required 
to read what the hterature presents on 
the matter—a few minutes, Others may 
require longer—days, weeks, months, 
or even years, especially for practice of 
Application. 

Why this difference? Well, some 
have had the course before. If you 
learned to swim as a child, swimming 
will come easier to you in later years 
even though you may not have prac- 
tised it during the interim. If you 
learned to some extent in a previous 
time and place, the relearning will be 
quicker, depending on how much and 
how well you learned formerly. 

Obviously, too, the ability to analyze, 
synthesize, and evaluate will vary. 
Some will fail or be delayed because 
their zeal of aspiration is not strong 
enough. This can require much time. 
But if the student perseveres, he must 
finally integrate and reach Completion. 

With completion comes power and 
responsibility. Because of the force 
which is now at our command, we have 
the choice of a forceful life, and the 
deep responsibility that goes with it. 


V 


LAW OF TRANSMUTATION 
Wood alcohol in itself is not poisonous, but in the body an 
enzyme turns it into formic acid, which is extremely so. 
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What Concentration WILL Do 


By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, F.R.C. 
(From the Mystic Triangle, May 1925) 


Since thousands of readers of the Rosicrucian Digest have not read many of the 
articles by our late Imperator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, we adopted the editorial policy of 


publishin outs 
reside within the pages of this publication. 


say will do, with great 
accent on the word will; 
for, in the ultimate anal- 
ysis, will is the power 
that is used whenever re- 
sults are attained through 
concentration. This state- 
ment is the key to my 
whole argument. 

I am being very frank. After twenty 
years of experience as teacher, lecturer, 
writer, and advisor to and for various 
schools and systems of metaphysics and 
newer thought, I speak with knowledge 
and demonstrable facts. 

Wall power is the motive power. It is 
even more than this: it is the true, cre- 
ative power in the universe. In the be- 
ginning God spoke the WORD. It 
matters little, in this argument, what 
that word may have been, but it was 
an expression of will. It was a decree, 
a command, a law, a fiat, and as such 
it was creative. By its very nature, be- 
cause of its origin, and as a result of its 
conception, it was electrical, controlling, 
directive. 

Also, it was mental power! Its ema- 
nation from a Superior, Divine mind 
does not imply that it was a unique 
manifestation or beyond the probability 
of human repetition. For, man has all 
the Divinity of mind that God could 
give of Himself: the same will; the 
same creative power; the same justifi- 


each month one of his outstanding articles, so that his thoughts would continue to 


cation to use the will power of mind. 
God's very nature and plan assures us 
of our immediate and intimate relation- 
ship with God. And that relationship 
is of the mind and inner self—the only 
Divine part of man that can conceive. 

Where does concentration come in? 
You ask this question just as thousands 
have, and still do each day. Most of 
these inquirers seek private, personal, 
or class instruction at exorbitant fees 
from one who has just given a free 
course of psychology lectures; and each 
learns one important lesson at least in 
regard to psychology. It can be very 
practical (and profitable) to some! 

One of the many, natural mighty 
forces and motive powers in the world, 
free to all, is water—even the peaceful, 
quiet, mirrorlike pool. To use that still, 
inactive power to the best advantage, 
and make it demonstrate its might, we 
must concentrate it. We proceed to di- 
rect it into a narrow stream, then to- 
ward a focal point, and then focus that 
point upon the one definite manifesta- 
tion we desire. Witness enormous rocks 
and sides of mountains moved in min- 
ing districts by use of a hose and nozzle 
connected to the reservoir of still, po- 
tent water on a higher level. 

Another great, natural force in this 
universe is evenly distributed over half 
of the earth, all the time—Sunlight! 
"Life, Light, and Love" are in sunlight, 
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said the ancient Rosicrucians. Power 
to create and destroy is there, also, 
demonstrates the modern, practical 
mystic. 

But sunlight, too, must be concen- 
trated in order to apply and demon- 
strate its power, Magnifying glasses, 
reflectors, prisms—these are E means 
of condensing, concentrating, and di- 
recting the tranquil, static power of the 
sunrays. Witness mighty machinery be- 
ing operated today by sunlight; marvel 
at the heat and fire and penetrating 
power of the sunlight which passes 
through a small reading glass in your 
hand! Do you see the point of my illus- 
trations? 


The will power of the human mind 
is as broad and universal in its passive 
nature as the waters of the earth or the 
sunlight of the skies; and. when the 
will of man is focused, concentrated, 
and directed at one point it is mightier, 
more potent, more insistent than all 
the water power or sun power that man 
has ever been able to control. 


Concentration of the potent will is 
not only possible but it also is neces- 
sary. Until the mind power in man is 
concentrated, it is about as dynamic 
and vigorous as the steam that rises into 
and floats about in space from an open 
boiler. 


But again, confine. limit, concentrate, 
and direct that steam! Concentration, 
in practical mysticism, means bringing 
all of the conceptional, creative, direc- 
tive power of the mind to a focal point. 


Now, please note the qualities and 
attributes given to the mind. Let us 
study them: 


1. Conception. Before concentrating 
any power into action, the director of 
the process must clearly and concisely 
conceive exactly what is to be done, 
why, and when. Such conception must 
nd a clear mental picture of how 
the demonstration will start, proceed, 
and end—and what the ultimate mani- 
festation is to be like. Indefiniteness, 
constant fretting, repeating of affirma- 
tions, doubting, analyzing, questioning, 
revising, modifying, and other mental 
gymnastics, prevent clear conception 
and make concentration impossible. 


2. Creating. In conceiving and visu- 
alizing the action that you desire to 
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demonstrate, create the whole manifes- 
tation, step by step, element by element 
—as you would design or create a 
building or map out a picture on can- 
vas. As you conceive and visualize, 
create each element by placing it in 
the scheme of things as a thing alive. 
Man alone, of all living creatures, has 
this creative power and ability; and the 
few who use it are looked upon as 
geniuses. 


3. Directing. As you complete your 
visualizing, and have created a living, 
vital, active conception in your mind, 
direct its passage out of the broad, uni- 
versal reservoir of your mind, into the 
narrow channel of outer manifestation 
at that point, place, time, and condition 
where the great demonstration is to 
occur. 


And the Divine-human will of man 
is the motive power that pushes the 
created conception through the channel 
of the mind into the world of practical 
things. That is all there is to it! 


Concentration WILL do it! It is a 
law, a law of physics as well as of 
psychology. 

And the right application of this law 
is what we call practical mysticism. 
The Rosicrucian teachings come under 
this classification. 


EAE 
The Negative Side of the Argument 


The above article has presented the 
positive side of the principles relating 
to the use of concentration. There is a 
negative side that is equally important. 


Do not believe that continual con- 
centration upon the created object will 
strengthen it or bring it into a living 
demonstration. As has been explained, 
the object desired must be created after 
its conception and then it must be con- 
centrated upon until it is brought to a 
focal point. But, note that at this mo- 
ment one is to send it through the chan- 
nel from the mind into the outer world. 


The mistake made by thousands who 
try the process of concentration is their 
understanding that they are to keep on 
concentrating upon the visualized or 
created object, as though fostering, 
maturing, and pes it from con- 
tact with the outer world; and it never 
reaches the hour of birth! 


One may compare this mistaken plan 
to that of one's writing a telegram 
which has been carefully conceived and 
analyzed, so that just sufficient words 
are used, rightfully placed to give the 
precise meaning, of viewing all possible 
interpretations, visualizing what the 
reader of it will comprehend by it, how 
he will react, and so on—and then, 
holding the telegram in one's hand and 
Treat it, every two or three min- 
utes, and concentrating upon its per- 
fected conception, 

It will not reach the telegraph office, 
nor go over the wires, nor be handed 
to the intended reader until IT IS RE- 
LEASED by the sender. True, if you 
concentrate properly and the intended 
reader is also concentrating and recep- 
tive, he may receive the message men- 
tally, but such proper concentration on 
the sender's part also includes releasing 
the message, not continuing to simply 
hold it in the mind in a condensed 
form, brain-bound. 

If there is any power in concentra- 
tion at all, it is sufficient to concentrate 
for only a few moments—not hours. If 
the whole process is workable, it must 
be along true psychological lines. 

The mind works rapidly, with light- 
ning speed. It cannot be successfully 


measured in its time action in most 
cases. One minute of deep and profound 
concentration upon any one perfected 
idea establishes it in the Cosmic mind. 
Hours of further concentration cannot 
add one iota to that establishment. 


Heleasing is a simple process. Will 
power, the strongest force in the gras 
of man's existence, will urge a menta 
idea into action by directing it out of 
the mind into the open, the all, the 
Cosmic. 

If you have confidence in the process 
of concentration sufficient to warrant 
you to ur the law, then you must 
have confidence in the Cosmic principle 
to carry it through. Therefore, as soon 
as ai created your living, breath- 
ing, visualized desire in your mind, 
and have concentrated on it for a mo- 
ment or two to bring all of your broad 
consciousness to the center of the cre- 
ated thing, then DO NOT concentrate 
any longer, but, with confidence and 
conviction, release it from your mind, 
knowing that you have done all you 
can ever do by any psychological meth- 
od to bring it into material objectivity. 

If you DO NOT KNOW that you 
have done all that you can do, then 
do not expect to have any results, and 
further concentration is useless. 


ON HUMAN DESTINY 


“Believing, as I do, that man in the distant future will be a far more perfected 
creature than he now is, it is an intolerable thought that he and all other sentient 
beings are doomed to complete annihilation after such long continued progress.” 
So reasoned Charles Darwin (1809-1882). 


Leaving out all consideration of religious dogmas or beliefs, and weighing the 
matter in the cold, unfeeling light of science, we must indeed admit that the 
thought of annihilation is unsatisfactory and intolerable to the human mind. We 
intuitively feel and seem to know that it is not true. 

—From The American Rosae Crucis, February 1916. 
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HE final convocation un- 
til fall in the Supreme 
Temple was presided 
over by the Imperator. It 
commemorated the first 
ões HUE ritualistic convocation 
E 1 held bin New eee Gir 
MS on May 13, 4 he 
SS ta) Imperator's remarks con- 
cerned the history of events during 
1909-1915 leading to the Order's re- 
vival in this cycle by Dr. H. Spencer 
Lewis. Slides were also shown of lodges, 
chapters, and administrative officers of 
the Order throughout the world, por- 
traying the tremendous expansion of 
the Order in this cycle of its activity. 
Ves a e A 
Among the interesting items in the 
Annual Report for 1957 of the Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology of San Jose State 
College's department of Biological Sci- 
ences is the one dealing with the estab- 
lishment of a library during the year. 
The nucleus for such a library, so the 
report states, was a donation of volumes 
and scientific journals by Cecil A. Poole, 
Supreme Secretary of the Rosicrucian 


Order. 
M A y 

On May the first, Soror Mercedes 
Sunseri, for some years Director of the 
Latin-American Division, became As- 
sistant to the Supreme Secretary, Frater 
Cecil A. Poole. The position was former- 
ly held by Frater Orlando T. Perrotta 
who has now left the Park for the busi- 
ness world. 

The new Director of the Latin-Amer- 
ican Division is Soror Adelina Graham 
whose years of previous service in that 


The . department have provided her with ex- 
Rosicrucian cellent experience for the position. 
Digest yA y 

July Our Digest Editor, Soror Frances 
1958 Vejtasa, was recently visited by her 
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ramesake niece whom she hadn't seen 
since the girl was a tiny tot. In the 
intervening years, she had been many 
places about the world. In the process 
of getting reacquainted, our Frances 
asked her Frances whether she was fa- 
miliar with the Rosicrucian Digest. 

“Yes,” she said, "I saw it first some 
years ago in Turkey. I was in Ankara 
making a reservation for a boat trip. 
When I gave my name, the agent said, 
‘Oh, I know that name—it’s in this 
magazine.' To prove it, he brought out 
the Rosicrucian Digest and pointed to 
your name!" 

Isn't that something? The Rosicru- 
cian Digest brings niece in Turkey 
knowledge of aunt in California! 

M. owes 

During May, “California Drawings" 
were on view in the Modern Gallery 
of the Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental 
Museum. Sponsored by the art faculties 
of Pomona College and the University 
of California at Riverside. the seventy 
drawings were the work of California 
artists and constituted an authentic 
comment on prevailing influences and 
techniques. Because the show was drawn 
from submitted entries rather than 
from art chosen by jury, it was more 
representative, indicia lesser known 
artists in addition to those who have 
achieved recognition. 

DEUM d 

James Arthur Matkovich, the infant 
son of Frater Vincent and Soror Helen 
Matkovich, was given the Appellation 
ceremony recently in the Supreme 
Temple. Both his father and mother 
are ritualistic officers on one of the 
Supreme Temple groups, being Con- 
ductor and High Priestess respectively. 
The father is also a Past Master of 
Francis Bacon Lodge in San Francisco. 


NU cw 


Last year, the Van Nuys, California, 
Chapter of AMORC sponsored a con- 
cert of works by Rosicrucian composers. 
This year, it presented the Wilson Mo- 
relli Ballet Corps in Ballet of 1958. The 
Beach Cities Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Louis Palange, as- 
sisted. 

The profits from this year's event 
went to the Valley Association for the 
Handicapped, North Hollywood. Near- 
by lodges and chapters lent their sup- 
port to make the occasion memorable, 


YV A Vi 


The Scarab Club, which consistently 
holds the spotlight in the Vancouver 
(B.C.) Lodge, outdid itself at the time 
of its annual sale in May. According 
to the Lodge’s June bulletin, not only 
was the sale successful but also the 
program was something to tell others 
about. It was international in character. 

The idea grew out of the Venetian 
Choir which offered to help. This group 
of young men, all emigrants from Italy, 

resent programs of authentic Italian 
olk music under the direction of Ella 
Hess. Someone thought—if Italian mu- 
sic, why not that from other countries? 
Why not, indeed? So, the whole thing 
took excellent shape. Frater David 
Easton, a tenor, sang. Sorores Zoja 
Beliaeff and Maria Lenos contributed 
classical piano selections. Frater Dann 
O'Shea and his guitar added both Iris 
and Ukranian songs to the list. And 
finally, Ella Hess, director of the Vene- 
tian Choir, delighted with both Ger- 
man and English songs. The able Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies for the event was 
Frater Robert Spalding. 


Ve ACCUMS 


Children are coming in for merited 
and systematic attention these days 
by Rosicrucians, especially in certam 
lodges and chapters. For instance, To- 
ronto Lodge has its young Aspirants 
meeting every Saturday afternoon un- 
der the supervision of Sorores Elizabeth 
Quan and Faith Brown. A program of 
training and instruction is bemg en- 
thusiastically and successfully carried 
out. 


* * t 


The MORC Club of Toronto Lodge, 
it is pleasant to report, has greatly ex- 
panded its borders. Originally, the name 
stood for *Men of the Hosy Cross" and 
its motto “Men Out Raising Cash." 
Now that women are eligible for mem- 
bership, the name is interpreted as 


"Members of the Rosy Cross" and the, 


motto “Members Out Raising Cash." It 
is expected that the cash will be more 
quickly raised if everybody is out for 
that purpose! 

* * 

Arecibo Chapter of Puerto Rico has 
issued Volume One, Number One, of 
what is evidently to be a quarterly 
bulletin. 

* * * 

Hamilton, Ontario, Chapter held its 
first rally the thirty-first of May. Its 
success is at once an indication of 
what any small chapter may accom- 
plish with determination as well as the 
whole-hearted cooperation the nearby 
chapters are ready to offer. (Every 
chapter member was on some Rally 
Committee and Toronto Lodge and Buf- 
falo Chapter participated.) 

* + * 


Members of Pythagoras Chapter, 
Liverpool, report themselves at home 
and happy in their new Temple. 

* * * 

John Dalton Chapter members in 
Manchester have adopted for them- 
selves the following mantram which 
might be succ selo used with slight 
variation by Rosicrucians everywhere. 
"I serve a united and ever-growing 
Rosicrucian Chapter.” 

* * * 

From Sydney, Australia, comes a 
historical item of interest. The chapter 
secretary for 1958 is Soror Ada Taylor 
who was secretary of the first Rosicru- 
cian group in Sydney in 1930! 

* * * 


John O'Donnell Lodge of Baltimore 
held its customary Spring Conference 
at its lodge quarters on May 4. Among 
the events scheduled were a Second De- 
gree initiation, a lecture by Frater Lee 
C. Gray on the great pyramid, and a 
trip to the ever-popular Sherwood 
Gardens. 


V 
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Something Shout Craftsmanship 


Reprinted from The Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Letter, 
a public service, Montreal, March 1958 


——— 7 


HE word craftsman may 
be used of a competent 
technician or a great ar- 
tist. It does not apply to 
any particular sort of 
] occupation, but to the 
special sort of way in 
which a man carries out 
his job, whatever it may 
be. The good craftsman constructs his 
product as perfectly as he can. 

Men have done wonderful things 
with thought and tools, but the inventor, 
the philosopher, the business executive 
and the master mechanic need to be 
first of all and at heart craftsmen. 

A man may hide himself from you, 
or misrepresent himself to you, every 
other way, but he cannot in his work. 
His imagination, his perseverance, his 
impatience, his clumsiness, his clever- 
ness—everything is there in a man’s 
work. If stonework is well put together, 
it means that a thoughtful man planned 
it, and a careful man cut it, and an 
honest man cemented it. 

Some will say that in this machine 
age there is less room than formerly 
for the craftsman’s joy in skilled work; 
but is it true? There is no reason why 
the machine should not make nice 
things if it is given half a chance. One 
can picture a turner at a lathe finding 
delight in the design of what he is do- 
ing as well as in the exercise of his 
skilled hands. 

Craftsmen scratch their heads in 

wonder when they hear people repeat- 
ing the sturdy fallacy that work is 
unishment. Some people who do not 
ike to work Jook for the invention of 
tricks and gadgets to help them toward 
their life goal of happiness through do- 
nothingism. Dr. D. Ewen Cameron 
calls this “our asinine belief that not 
to work is to enter into bliss.” 

If a man doesn’t work he will not 
starve to death, because the welfare 
agencies will provide for him, but 


eager young things who caper for joy 
[9272] 


— 


at the thought that the need for work- 
manship has gone from the world are 
letting the enjoyment of life pass them 
by. The creed of soft living 1s a creed 
for weaklings. 

If work were reserved for slaves we 
Íreemen would clamour for a change 
of government because we were bein 
deprived of the zest of living. Wor 
well done is our contribution to the 
maintenance of civilization, as well as 
the means of earning bread. It gives 
S to life, provides satisfactions, 
offers opportunity for expansion of our 
ego, and makes rest and leisure mean- 
ingful. 

Pride iu Work 


. . . Every job has its own dignity. 
A person may develop pride in his work 
regardless of what it is. A man using 
a wooden "pusher" to unload grain 
from box-cars found a better way to get 
his weight behind it, turning a job of 
the utmost drudgery into a satisfying 
adventure. A locomotive engineer loves 
the feeling of responsibility that comes 
over him when he gets behind the 
throttle. ... 

Dr. L. P. Jacks declared in his book 
My Neighbour the Universe (Cassell & 
Co. Ltd., London, 1928) that all a man’s 
imperatives—to mankind, to the State, 
to the city, to his family, to himself— 
come to a focus in his work. If he is 
a cabbage-grower “he must regard him- 
self as commissioned by the universe 
to grow the best cabbages the circum- 
stances permit of . . . he is promoting 
goodness, beauty and truth in the way 
he is commissioned to promote them." 

There is no job in the world so dull 
that it would not present fascinating 
angles to some mind. It is true that one 
job is more interesting than another, 
but not nearly so true as that one mind 
is more interested than another. 


Personal Worth 


Craf Dance 
worth. The wor 


enhances personal 
of any of us may mat- 


ter very little to the world, but it mat- 
ters very much to ourselves how we do 
it. 


We can master fear and certain kinds 


of pain through constructive, painstak- 
ing, satisfying work. It is the best sub- 
limation for rage and anger, and a per- 
fect escape from self-pity. 

Just working at a thing with en- 
thusiasm and with a belief that the 
job may be accomplished, gives relish 
to life. It enables us to adapt more 
readily to a crisis, attaining a healthy 
serenity. It gives our work a bias to- 
ward perfection. Emile Zola said in one 
of his addresses to students: “It is pleas- 
ant to dream of eternity. But for an 
honest man it is enough to have lived 
his life, doing his work." 

Craftsmanship is work well done, but 
it has room, too, for thoughtfulness and 
invention and, where it 1s appropriate, 
fancy. In the homes of the cliff-dwellers 
in Arizona you may see fingermarks 
left by the women who plastered the 
cave walls with mud a thousand years 
ago. Some of the workers were not con- 
tent to fill crevices, but made whorls 
and scrolls, enjoying this opportunity 
of adding art to kill PCs 

Every job may be looked upon as 
responsive to our ideal, inviting us to 
infuse new goodness into it. No ma- 
terial with which we work, whether 
it be cabbages or gold, asks us to be 
content with it as we find it. It asks 
us to take it in hand and change it by 
putting value into it. As Dr. Jacks says: 
in each piece of material "the universe 
stands represented and speaks as a 
whole, saying to the worker, “make me 
better?” 


Using Imagination 


If you are a workman, and feel that 
you are not a craftsman, tum your 
imagination loose. 

Perhaps craftsmen have something 
of the poet in them, combining tech- 
nology and mysticism. Certainly, a 
workman cannot accomplish anything 
great unless his imagination has fur- 
nished him with a goal. Michael An- 
gelo said that he already saw in the 
unhewn block a statue which to duller 
eyes remained invisible until his chisel 
had removed the flakes of marble which 
concealed it. 


It was imagination that enabled man 
to extend his thumb by inventing the 
vise, to strengthen his fist and lengthen 
his arm by mventing the hammer. A 
new word imagineering describes the 
process: you let your imagination soar 
and then engineer it down to earth. 

All of us are much more creative 
than we suspect. If you find yourself 
getting irritable in your groove, here 
is the way out. Get going on some- 
thing that you recognize as being crea- 
tive, even if it is just a little thing. 

The housewife who decorates her 
windows with taste, or paints land- 
scapes or still life to brighten her walls, 
or sets her table in a variety of imag- 
inative ways, is expressing herself 
creatively. A man with the highest 
honours earned in the world’s greatest 
universities may be serene in a small 
corner, teaching mathematics in a high 
school, solving economic problems in a 
business, or breeding plants purpose- 
fully in a hot-house. Why is he satis- 
fied? Because what he is doing gives 
him a sense of creative craftsmanship. 


Expert in the Job 


It must be repeated that first of all 
the craftsman is expert in his job. He 
does not fumble. He may or may not 
have scored 100 percent in a written 
examination, but he does apply his 
knowledge in a practical way. He puts 
the stamp of his spirit upon his work 
so that it becomes uniquely his. 

When a businessman grasps a prob- 
lem with the rapidity of intuition and 
solves it, he is a craftsman. To the 
writing craftsman, words of a strange 
rightness come easily; to the craftsman 
in metal, the exactly correct twist of 
the wrist; to the craftsman in painting, 
a beautiful and permanent shape is 
given his fine inspiration. 

There is a craftsmanlike quality to 
even the simplest action, such as driv- 
ing a nail into a board. There is a best 
way of doing that, and the man who 
has done it that way may rest con- 
fident that he has been guided by the 
sum total of all knowledge; that the 
best workmanship in the universe has 
asserted itself in that act. 

But the craftsman is not easily satis- 
fied with his work. He asks: what can 
I do to better it or to extend it? His 
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vision is on the horizon rather than 
at his feet, though he knows that just 
as a journey of a thousand miles must 
start with a single step, so perfection 
in his art starts with very small ad- 
vances. He tries every day to know 
more than he did yesterday... . 


If he works in wood he does not 
know merely the surface of his plank 
but the heart of the tree. If he is an 
artist in colour he knows what goes into 
the making of every shade, the pigment 
and the dryer and the poppy oil as 
well as the way it shows on his canvas. 
If he is a businessman he knows what 
causes the surges and depressions on 
the chart of his profit cycle.... 


Using One's Head 


The craftsman must not be thought 
of as one who works with his hands 
merely. Let us consider one who does 
work with his hands, and we find that 
his craftsmanship comes from his head. 


He uses induction, which is the abili- 
ty to discover rules, to reason out what 
makes things happen. He visualizes, 
seeing how a piece of material would 
look when moved to another place or if 
something were done to it. He has a 
memory for details, noting imperfec- 
tions as well as perfections. He has 
muscular imagery, the ability to pic- 
ture to himself the appearance of his 
hands as they manipulate material and 
tools. He has perceptual speed and 
flexibility, detecting quickly what is 
necessary and attending to it without 
being distracted by other things. All of 
these, the operative factors that direct 
his manual skill, are products of his 
brain. 


Craftsmanship is sincere. The crafts- 
man believes in doing with all his might 
what his hand finds to do. His prayer 
might be like that of the scientist in 
Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith: “Give me 
a quiet and relentless anger against all 
pretense and all pretentious work and 
all work left slack and unfinished." 


Judgment, therefore, becomes a part 
of craftsmanship. A man must know 
what he is trying to do and the best 
way to accomplish it. He must have 
the courage to judge for himself be- 
tween two ways of doing a job: which 
is the better? 
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Choosing a Craft 


So that they may choose wisely, 
young people met learn earnestly 
about the work that is done by people 
in their community. If they become in- 
terested in learning about a wide varie- 
ty of jobs they will be better able to 
choose the one that will give them 
greatest satisfaction. . . . 


A person who finds his place, and 
applies himself to seek excellence in it, 
becomes a craftsman. His aspirations 
may outrun his immediate powers, and 
he may suffer occasional spasms of 
frustration, but his sense of craftsman- 
ship gives his life meaning. 

In these days many a man has to 
draw his own chart for learning. Young 
people are being diverted from training, 
apprenticeship, and higher technologi- 
cal studies by inflated wages attracting 
them into blind-alley occupations. 


As a consequence they become un- 
happy, after a few years, when they 
find themselves with no adequate em- 
ployment for their best talents. Fortu- 
nately for them, universities and schools 
and the adult education associations 
have stepped in with opportunities for 
study toward repairing the damage 
done by premature school-leaving. 
There are evening or correspondence 
courses available in every subject 
imaginable. ... 


Broad Education 


Beyond technical training there needs 
to be given our young people a broad 
general education. . . . The man who 
is well and broadly informed is al- 
ways ahead of the man who is just 
doing a job, and he is less at the mercy 
of fate. 


The importance of this broad knowl- 
edge is too often lost sight of in the 
pace at which a man pursues his job. 
Important off-the-job interests are 
pushed aside with the old excuse “lack 
of time.” Yet when we study the suc- 
cess stories of craftsmen we find that, 
somehow, they found the time to en- 
rich their minds and their lives. 


To pursue education on a broad front 
and beyond the necessities of a job can 
well make the difference between being 
a worker and a craftsman, between 
mediocrity and genius. 

Society, no matter how hard it tres, 
cannot raise ignoramuses or lazy peo- 
ple to the attainment level of crafts- 
men. The craftsman has a self-attestin 
note of authority, a standing that dinis 
be looked for and recognized by em- 
ployers. It is part of the employer's 
responsibility and part of the super- 
visor's job to stimulate every worker to 
make the best use of his abilities and 
to provide recognition of the worker's 
attainments. 


Keep Trying 


Even when our attempts to reach a 
high peak of craftsmanship seem to fail, 
we should not despair, but look inside 
ourselves to seek what further faculty 
we have for development. The crafts- 
man's mature judgment is founded up- 


on the total of his disappointments and 
burned fingers and fears as well as his 
successes. 

Craftsmanship requires genuine abil- 
ity. Don't think that by murmuring 
some spell over a couple of white mice 
they will become prancing white horses. 
You have to work at your craft to make 
your dreams come true. 

Though he may dream, the crafts- 
man is not a dreamer merely. We re- 
call the advice given a brilliant but 
erratic man: get your knees under a 
desk where you can do a good job; 
or put on overalls and work at a bench; 
and then go home and work out your 
inventions and ideas in the evenings 
and over week-ends. 


A man who is at heart a writer or 
artist or inventor need not wait for 
freedom from the necessity to work. 
Counting eight hours a working day he 
spends only 2,000 hours of the year's 
8,760 hours earning his living. if the 
urge to be a craftsman in science, writ- 
ing, mechanics, architecture, or any- 
thing else is strong enough he will find 
a way to make time for study, practice 
and achievement. ... 


A man should be able to count on 
happiness in his job if it is one he has 
chosen and to which he is giving his 
best in intellect and dexterity. . .. The 
craftsman achieves that happy state by 
putting something of himself into what- 
ever he is doing, great or humble. His 
skill and ideals affect not only the ma- 
terial thing he works with but those 
who put the finished product to use. His 
work is a significant part of what 
Bertrand Russell calls "the stream of 
hfe flowing on from the first germ to 
the remote unknown future." 


—— 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


BEGINNINGS OF LIFE AND DEATH, by Sophia L. Fahs and Dorothy T. Spoerl. 
Full of unusual and little-known stories on Creation, and which answer the question, 
"Why do things die?" They are taken from ancient Egypt, various American Indian 
tribes, African aborigines—and from the pages of modern science, too. 

This book will hold attention as only true narration can, and particularly that of | 
readers from nine to eleven years of age. Nonsectarian. Price $2.75 (£1/-/- sterling) | 
per copy, postpaid. 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU - 


i9 


San Jose, CALIFORNIA 
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WORLD-WIDE DIRECTORY 


(Listing is quarterly—January, April, July, October.) 


LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND PEONAOI OF THE A.M.0.R.€. CHARTERED IN THE UNITED STATES 
International Jurisdiction of North, Central, and South America, British Commonwealth and Empire, 
France, Switzerland, Sweden, and Africa. 


ALASKA 


Anchorage: Aurora Borealis gnanten 
Ave. Garth B. Harlan, Master, Box 2105 


aw- êth 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix: Phoenix Chapter, 1738 W. Van Buren 
St. John George Weis, Master, 601 E. Flint St, 


Chandler. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfleld: Bakersfield Pronaos. Carl R. Stutz- 
man, Master, 2201 Greenwood Dr. 


Barstow: Barstow Pronaos. John L. Riggs, Mas- 
ter, 817 S. 2nd St. 


Belmont: Peninsula Chapter, Lind Hall, Masoni 
Way. Paul W. Van Zandt, Master, 3025- 2ist 
St., Apt. 2, San Francisco. 


Desert Hot Springs: Desert Pronaos. 
Winsborrow, Master, P.O. Box 397. 


Fresno: Jacob Boehme Chapter, Ponderosa Ma- 
sonic Temple, 11 San Pablo Ave. Jarrett L, Rob- 
inson, Master, 2484 E. Acacia. 


Lancaster: Lancaster Pronaos. 
Master, Box 358, Rosamond. 


Long Beach:* Abdiel LL A. Aventis Ave. 
Alice M, Nye, Master, 88 E. 


Los Angeles:* Hermes msn W N. Gramercy 
Pl, Tel. HOllywood 5-1230. Joseph A. Chabot, 
Master, 1414 S. Bonnie Brae St., Apt. 13. 


Oakland:* Oakland Lodge, 263-12th St. F. C. 
SL di Master, 1766 Oakland Blvd. Walnut 
ree. 


Oxnard: Oxnard Pronaos. sean tte Paschall, 
Master, Rt. 4, 922 Devereux Dr., wd 


Pasadena:* Akhnaton Lodge, 20 Raymond 
Ave. Albert D. Hall, Master, 1579 New York Dr., 
Altadena. 


Pomona: Pomona Chapter, Knights of thias 
Hall, 239 E. Holt Ave. James A. McLean, ter, 
3287 Stoddard, San Bernardino. 


Redding: Redding Pronaos. Homer A. Norris, 
Master, P.O. Box 148, Cottonwood. 


Sacramento: Clement B. Le Brun Chapter, 
I.O.O.F. Bldg. prancis G. Christian, Master, 
8531 E. Curtis Park D 


San Diego San E Chapter, 4567 - co St. 
Mary A. Berg, Master, 3014 Marathon Dr. 


San Francisco:* Francis Bacon Lodge, 1957 Chest- 
nut St., Tel. WEst 1-4778. Edward J. Rettberg, 
Jr., Master, 1386 S. Mayfair Ave, Daly City. 


Santa Barbara: Santa Barbara Pronaos. Lawrence 
S. Moore, Master, P.O, Box 754. 


Santa Cruz: Santa Cruz Pronaos. Eva Walters, 
Master, P.O. Box 705, Soquel. 


Santa Rosa: Santa Rosa Pronaos. Elizabeth Bres- 
sie, Master, 7310 Elphick Rd., Sebastopol. 


Stockton: Stockton Chapter, 1345 N. Madison St. 
Roy D. Semple, Master, 7526 Coral Lane. 


Vallejo: Vallejo Pronaos. Fred W. Jantzen, Mas- 
ter, 621 Warford Ave. 


Van Nuys: Van Nuys Chapter, 14312 Friar St. 
Walter Neubauer, Master, 13018 Valley Heart 
Dr., Studio City. 


Whittier: Whittier Chapter, 1333 E. 2nd St. Sti 
A. Angelin, Master, 1524 S. Simmons Ave., 
Los Angeles 22. 


Thomas 


Stanley C. Vial, 


COLORADO 
Denver: Rocky Mountain Snap 1725 E. Evans. 
James W. Parker, Master, 2302 Willow Creek 
Dr., Golden. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport: Bridgeport Pronaos. Fred Forster, 
Master, 367 Remington St. 
Hartford: Hartford Pronaos. P. L. Paulsen, Mas- 
ter, 637 Farmington Ave. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington: George Washington Carver Chap- 
o. J.0.0.F, Hall, 9th & T St, N.W. Harriet 

B. Woodson, Master, 1728 Swann St., N. W., Apt 5. 
Thomas Jefferson Chapter, 2460- 16th St, N.W. 
Bernard W. Przywara, Master, 12315 Judson Rd., 
Wheaton, Md. 


FLORIDA 


Fort Lauderdale: Fort Lauderdale Chapter, 401 
S.E. 21st St. Alfred L. Yorston, Master, 2210 N. 
28th Ave., Hollywood. 

Jacksonville: Jacksonville Pronaos. Leo Tous- 
saint, Master, P.O. Box 262, Atlantic Beach. 
Miami: Miami Chapter, 6311 N.E. 2nd Ave. A. J. 
LeWine, Master, 627 S.W. 21st Ave., Apt. 2. 
Orlando: Orlando Pronaos. F. G. Foster, Master, 
1618 Pepperidge Dr., Belair Hills, Orlando. 

St. E q St. Petersburg Chapter, Toffe- 
netti Hotel, 2nd St. & lst Ave. N. William 
Lauson, Master, 236 9th Ave., N.E. 


Tampa: Aquarian Chapter, 105% Zack St. Thomas 
Holmes, Master, 407 Pennsylvania, Clearwater. 


HAWAII 


Honolulu: Honolulu Pronaos. Maj. William F. 
nen Master, P.O. Box 763, Wahiawa, Oahu, 
awai 


IDAHO 


Boise: Boise Pronaos. D. E. Fulwider, Master, 
Rt. 3, Nampa. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago:* Nefertiti Lodge, 2539 N. Kedzie Ave., 
Tel. EVerglade 4-8627. Donald R. Bender, Master, 
933 N. Monticello Ave. 


Springfleld: Springfleld Pronaos. Albert J. Pay- 
son, Master, 2023 S, Douglas. 


INDIANA 


Evansville: Evansville Ejonacs. 
E ch 316-318 S.E. 8th 
Gar Gary Pronaos. 
1800. Ww. 5th Ave. 


Indianapolis: Indianapolis Chapter, 
Bldg., N. Hamilton Ave. Orville G. 
Master, 2004 N. New Jersey St. 


South Bend: May Banks-Stacey Chapter, 519 S. 
St. Joseph St. George C. Becker, Master, 20086 
W. Norman St. 


IOWA 


Davenport: Davenport Pronaos. 
low, Master, 711 W. 6th St, 


KANSAS 


Wichita: Wichita Pronaos. W. W. Preisker, Mas- 
ter, 2232 N. Volutsia. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore:* John O'Donnell Lodge, 225 W. Sara- 
toga St. Burton Van Loon Johnson, Master, 
1248 Meridene Dr. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston:* Johannes Kelpius Lodge, Room 306, 
Gainsborough Bldg., 295 Huntington Ave. Wil- 
yarn A, Lambert, Master, 281 ashington St., 
ynn. 


pras Springfield Pronaos. Paul M. Brose, 
aster, 326 Appleton St., Holyoke. 


Elsie Perry, 
Florence Bland, Master, 


I.O.Q.F. 
Gossman, 


Frieda J. Stra- 
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MICHIGAN 
Detroit:* Thebes Lodge, 616 W. 


Hancock Ave. 
Mathew G. Tyler, 26235 W. Warren, 
Garden City. 

Flint: Moria El Chapter, 1433 Mable Ave. Harold 
Welch, Master, Box 53, Mio. 

Grand Rapids: Grand Rapids Pronaos. F. Gerald 
Nyman, Master, 1521 Woodlawn Ave., S.E. 
Lansing: Leonardo da Vinci Chapter, 603 S. 
Washington. Frances M. Eden, Master, 801 Wil- 
liams St., Jackson. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis: Essene Chapter, Francis Drake Ho- 
tel, 1lUth St. & 5th Ave. S. Olive L. Malmberg, 
Master, Rt. 1, Box 263, Hopkins. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City: Kansas City Chapter, 3827 Main St. 
Claude R. McCullough, Master. 3920 Forest. 
Saint Louis: Saint Louis Chapter, Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, Delmar & Euclid Ave. Hugh M. Brooks, 
Master, 1129 St. Clair Ave., E. St. Louis, Ill. 


MONTANA 


Billings: Billings Pronaos. 
Master, 322 N. 3ist St. 
Missoula: Missoula Pronaos. Ronald V. Nixon, 
Master, Rt. 4, West Rattlesnake. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha: Omaha Pronaos. William L. Mott, Mas- 
ter, 7420 Bedford Ave. 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark: H. Spencer Lewis Chapter, 84 Clinton 


Ave. Robert A, Cerrato, Master, 281 Hollywood 
Ave., Hillside. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque: E pe Chapter, 12314 Broad- 
way, S.E. A. S. irkpatrick, Sr., Master, 1427 
Manzano St., N.E. 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo: Rama Chapter, 34 Elam Place. Maxwell 
Fero Brown, Master, 410 Delaware, Apt. 1. 
Elmira: Elmira Pronaos. Paula E. Champagne, 
Master, P.O. Box 578, Montour Falls. 
Long Island: Sunrise Chapter, Masonic Temple, 


Hicksville. Robert M. Baker, Master, 35 Glad- 
stone Ave., W. Islip, Bay Shore. 


New Rochelle: Thomas Paine Chapter. Masonic 
Temple, LeCount Pl. Dr. Marvin Dworkin, Mas- 
ter, 790 Bronx River Rd.. Bronxville. 


New York:* New York City Lodge, Fisk Bldg., 
ro W. 57th St, Suite 814. James D. McIntyre, 
aster. 


Rochester: Rochester Chapter, Hotel 
Mary Gershuny, Master, 30 Homer St. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Fayetteville: Fayetteville Chapter, Camp Carroll, 
AO Eat Ave. Francis M. Foy, Master, P.O. 
OX : 


OHIO 


Canton: Canton Pronaos. Herbert E. Moyer, Jr., 
Master, 533 Moreley Ave., Akron. 


Cincinnati: Cincinnati Chapter, 148 W. 
Charles Ender, Master, 3235 Vine St. 


Cleveland: Cleveland Chapter, Masonic Temple, 
36th & Euclid Ave, Edward F. Hanks, Master, 
16808 Broadway Ave., Maple Heights. 


Columbus: Helios Chapter, 697 S. High St. 
Hiram A. Wilson, Master, 848 Lincoln Ave., 
Lancaster. 


Dayton: Elbert Hubbard Chapter, 15 S. Jefferson 
St. James Edwin Nuckols, Master, 524 N. Church 
St., New Carlisle. 


Youngstown: Youngstown Chapter, 26914 W. Fed- 
eral St. Esther Lois Kneubehl, Master, 3721 
Mahoning Ave. 


Master, 


Clarence C. Holt, 


Seneca. 


5th St. 


OKLAHOMA 


Okluhoma City: Amenhotep Chapter, Rm. 
Y.W.C.A. Bldg. Joe M. 
Box 132, Yukon. 


318, 
Waddell, Master, P.O. 


Tulsa: Tulsa Chapter. 919 S. Cheyenne, Aurora 


Lodge GA 1.0.0.F. Hall. Nancy J. Elkins, Mas- 
ter, 1219 N. Cheyenne. 

OREGON 
Portland:* Enneadic Star Lodge, 2712 S.E. Sal- 
Ex Herman A. Mason, Master, 2603 S.E. 68th 
Roseburg: Roseburg Pronaos. Adrian M. Lof- 


land, Master, P.O. Box 110, Winchester. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown: Allentown Chapter. Masonic Temple, 


1524 Linden St. Margaret P. Huffstutler, Master, 
728 Tilghman St. 


Lancaster: Lancaster Pronaos. Russell J. E, 
Camplain, Master, 435 S. 5th St., Lebanon. 
Philadelphia:* Benjamin Franklin Lodge, 1303 


W. Girard Ave. Dominic A. Aspero, Master, N.W. 
Cor. Musket & Conestoga, Rancosa Woods, Mt. 
Holly, N.J. 

Pittsburgh:* First Pennsylvania Lodge, 615 W. 
Diamond St., N.S. Douglas M. Teeple, Master, 
5351 Kincaid St. 


PUERTO RICO 
Arecibo: Arecibo Chapter. Jose A. Cabrera, Mas- 
ter, Box 483. 
Mayaguez: Mayaguez Pronaos. Antonio Bosque, 
Master, Apartado 692. 
Ponce: Ponce Chapter, 65 Hostos Ave. Jose M. 
Rivera, Master, P.O. Box 210. 
Santurce:* Luz de AMORC Lodge. 
Leon Ave. 1658, Stop 24. 
Master, Apartado 8716. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence: Roger Williams Chapter, Sheraton- 
Biltmore Hotel. Norman R. Patry, Master, 89 
Hedley Ave., Central Falis. 


TEXAS 
Amarillo: Amarillo Pronaos. Dr, T. J. Wright, 
Master, Box 176, Pampa. 
Austin: Austin Pronaos. Thomas C. White, Sr., 
Master, 5210 Eilers Ave. 
Beeville: Beeville Pronaos, Helen Y. Ezell, Mas- 
ter, Box 366. 
Dallas: Triangle Chapter, 192124 Greenville Ave. 
Dr. Myron D. Ball, Master, 3911 Gaspar Dr. 
El Paso: El Paso Pronaos. Alfred H. Johnson, 
Jr., Master, 912 Magoffin Ave. 
Fort Worth: Fort Worth Pronaos. Darlena Crab- 
tree, Master, Rt. 1, Granbury. 
Houstun: Houston Chapter, Y.W.C.A. Bldg. Win- 
nie Wilson, Master, 819 Yorkshire St. 
San Antonio: San Antonio Pronaos. 
Scheuren, Master, 111 Bonnell Dr. 
Wichita Falls: Wichita Falls Pronaos. Mrs. E. 
M. Ewen, Master, 1705 Giddings St. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake rs Salt Lake City Chapter, New- 


house Hotel. ederick W. Frey, Master, 3280 
Orchard St. 


WASHINGTON 
Kennewick: Tri-Cities Pronaos. Cora A. Reed, 
Master, 3708 Clearwater Ave. 


Seattle:* Michael Maier Lodge, Wintonia Hotel. 
Norman Wick, Master, 3012 - 34th Ave. W. 
Spokane: Spokane Pyramid Chapter, W. 
Riverside Ave. Virgil R. Dalberg, 
Bank St., Wallace, Idaho. 


f Ponce de 
Antonio Carrasquillo, 


James A. 


1203 
Master, 313 


Tacoma: Takhoma Chapter, 508- 6th Ave. Ray 
A. Schramm, Master, 1114-8th Ave, N.W., 
Puyallup. 


Yakima: Yakima Pronaos. Ethel Hambling, Mas- 
ter, 310 S. lith Ave. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: Karnak Chapter, 427 W. National 
Ave. John R. Brzycki, Master, 2913 S. 103rd St.. 


West Allis. 
WYOMING 


Casper: Casper Pronaos. Eva Harbaugh, Master, 
114 Glen Garden Dr. 


(*Initiations are performed.) 
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LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND PRONAOI OF THE A.M.O.R.C. CHARTERED IN VARIOUS NATIONS 
OF THE WORLD, AS INDICATED, 


ARGENTINA CANADA 


Buenos Aires: Buenos Aires Chapter. Calle Char- 
lone 76. Clovis Jorge Hervot, Master, Av. Juan 
de Garay 3294. 


AUSTRALIA 


Adelaide: Adelaide Chapter, Builders & Contrac- 
tors Assn. 17 Weymouth St. Basil D. Rees, 
Master, Cumming St., Blackwood Hill, S. Aus. 
Brisbane: Brisbane Chapter, Holy Trinity Church 
Hall, Wickham St.. The Valley. Alex Brennan, 
Cr 411 Sanford Rd.. Gaythorne, Brisbane, 
sld. 
Melbourne: Harmony Chapter, 31 Victoria St. 
W. N. Gilding, Master, Forest Hills Golf Links, 
Dandenong, Vic. 
Newcastle: Newcastle Pronaos. A. J. Crothall, 
Master, 16 Berner St., Merewether, N.S.W. 
Perth: Lemuria Pronaos. R. Dodd, Master, 33 
Gresham St., Victoria Park, W. Aus. 
Sydney: Sydney Chapter, I.O.O.F. Hall. Box 
4752, G.P.O.. Sydney. Edith Farlow, Master, 254 
Parramatta Rd., Stanmore, Sydney, N.S.W. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Léopoldville: H. Spencer Lewis Pronaos. Pierre 
Luzolo, Master, Boite Postale 2741, Léopoldville 


Est. 


BELGIUM 


Brussels: San José Pronaos. Jean Kairet, Mas- 
ter, 23 Rue du Spinois, Josselies. 

La Louviere: Empedocle Pronaos, Georges Gail- 
liez, Master, Rouveroy par Peissaut. 

Liége: Nodin Pronaos. Henri Laloux, Master, 
10 Rue Joseph Henrion. 


BRAZIL 


Grand Lodge of Brazil: Rua General Rodriguez 
35, Rocha, Rio de Janeiro. Mailing address: 
Caixa Postal 4914, Rio de Janeiro. 

Belém: Belém Chapter, Trav. Joaquim Tavora 
308. Francisco da Fonseca Martins, Master, Caixa 
Postal 230. 

Rio de Janeiro:* Rio de Janeiro Lodge, Rua 
Goncalves Crespo 48. Alice C. J, da C. Schendel, 
Master, Caja Postal 5315. 

São Paulo: São Paulo Chapter, Rua Santo Andre 
144. Hall 806. Juan Herrero Gomez, Master, Caixa 
Postal 4973. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Georgetown: Georgetown Pronaos. Maud Sim- 
mons, Master, 172 Charlette St., Bourda. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA (NIGERIA) 


Aba: Aba Pronaos. U. Emele, Master, Produce 
Inspection Service, Eastern Region. Aba, 
Calabar: Apollonius Chapter, Henshaw Town 
School. E. U. Akpan, Master, P.O. Box 322. 
Enugu: Enugu Pronaos. M. F. Sibi, Master, Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Ibadan: Ibadan Pronaos. Olufemi A. Sogbanmu, 
Master, W.R.P.D. Board, Secretarist. 

Kaduna: Kaduna Pronaos. R. L. Sanyaolu, Mas- 
ter, Railway Telegraph Office, Kaduna Junction. 
Kano: Kano Pronaos. C. C. Oparah, Master, P.O. 
Box 235. 

Port Harcourt: Port Harcourt Pronaos. Ebong 
A. Edemeka, Master, P.O. Box 331. 

Warri: Warri Pronaos. L. S. Odidison, Master, 
P.O. Box 82 

Yaba: Yaba Chapter, The Ladi Lak Institute, 
68 Akiwunmi St. George O. Orakposim, Master, 
Dept. of Marketing & Exports, Ikoyi Rd., Lagos. 
Zaria: Zaria Pronaos. J. O. Aribana, Master, 
P.O. Box 152. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Bridgetown, Barbados: Barbados Chapter, An- 
cient Order of Foresters Bldg., 112 Roebuck St. 
Rupert Eric Smith, Master, Duncan's Village, St. 
Philip 6, Barbados. 

Kingston, Jamaica: Saint I tonkien Chapter, 
Forresters Hall, 21 North St. W. St. Louis Wil- 
liams, Master, 2-A Kingswood Ave., Half-Way- 
Tree, Jamaica. 

Port-of-Spain, Trinidad: Port-of-Spain Pronaos. 
William E. Cox, Master, Sewdass St., El Socorro, 
San Juan, Trinidad. 

St. George's, Grenada: St. George's Pronaos. 
Arthur W. Pilgrim, Master. 


Belleville, Ont.: Quinte Pronaos. Leonard G. 
Hart, Master, 36 Oriole Park Ave. 

Calgary, Alta.: Calgary Chapter, 421- 12th St., 
N.W. Gerhard Fischer, Master, 1036 - 8th Ave., E. 
Edmonton, Alta.: Fort Edmonton Chapter, 10169 
103rd St. Colin C. Millar, Master, 9719 - 87th Ave. 
Hamilton, Ont.: Hamilton Chapter, 194 Main St. 
Mervyn C. Staynor, Master, 10 Swanhurst Blvd., 
Riverview Hts., Streetsville. 

London, Ont.: London Pronaos. E. Adams, Mas- 
ter, 198 Centre St., St. Thomas, 

Montreal, Que.: Mount Royal Chapter, Victoria 
Hall, Westmount. J. B. Eckstein, Master, 7415 
Sherbrooke St. W., Apt. 4. 

Ottawa, Ont.: Ottawa Pronaos. Inez E. Hopewell, 
Master, 41 Imperial Ave. 

Regina, Sask.: Regina Pronaos. Olive Lewis, 
Master, Tower Garden Apts., Suite 900. 

Toronto, Ont.:* Toronto Lodge, 2249 Yonge St. 
Stanley Kennedy, Master, 565 Bayview Ave. 
Vancouver, B.C.:* Vancouver Lodge, 805 W. 28rd 
Ave, Eivind Kildetoft, Master, 4480 E. Keith Rd., 
Seymour Heights, B.C. 

Windsor, Ont.: Windsor Chapter. 808 Marion 
Ave. C. M. Fry, Master, 36 Isabelle Pl., River- 
side, Ont. 

Winnipeg, Man.: Charles Dana Dean Chapter, 
Royal Templar Hall. 360 Young St. Herbert S. 
Jackson, Master, 359 Churchill Dr. 


CEYLON 


Colombo: Colombo Pronaos. B. Gunawardena, 
Master, 429 Thimbirigasyaya Rd. 


CHILE 


Santiago:* Tell-El-Amarna Lodge, Calle Purisi- 
ma 236, San Diego 224-G. Hugo Lindo, Master, 
Clasificador 586. 

Vina del Mar: Vifia del Mar Pronaos. Juan J. 
Araya J., Master, Casilla 59 V, Valparaíso. 


COLOMBIA 


Barranquilla, Atlantico: Barranquilla Chapter, 
Edificio "Emiliani"-Jesus-Libano. Felix Medina 
R., Master, Apartado de Correos 108. 

Cali, Valle del Cauca: Cali Pronaos. Jose Iglesias 
Lopez, Master, Carrera 21 #9-99. 


CUBA 
Camagiiey: Camagüey Chapter, Independencia y 
Raul Lamar. Dr. B. Alvarez Lopez, Master, 


Apartado 145. 

Cárdenas: Cárdenas Pronaos. Jose D. Bacallao 
Munoz, Master, Avenida 21, No. 609. 

Ciego de Avila: Menfls Chapter, Chicho Valdes 
Nr. 52 Este Esquina A. Delgado, D. Marzabal M., 
Master, Apartado 2849, 

Cienfuegos: Cienfuegos Chapter, Gacel 70. Satur- 
nino Martinez, Master, Apartado 399. 
Guantánamo: José Martí Chapter, Orden Cabal- 
leros de la Luz, Calle Prado 457. Eudoxia In- 
fanta G. de Llopiz, Apartado 158. 

Havana:* Lago Moeris Lodge, Masonic Temple, 
Santa Emilia 416, altos Santos Suarez. P. Ra- 
mirez M., Master, Apartado 1338. 

Holguín: Oriente Chapter, Logia Teosofica ''José 
J. Martí," Rastro entre Frexes y Martí. Angela 
Pomar Castellanos, Master, Calle “K” No. 255, 
Rpto. Sueno, Santiago. 

Matanzas: Matanzas Chapter, Gen. Betancourt 
zo Jorge Soler Posada, Master, Apartado Postal 


Morón: Osiris Pronaos. Richardo de Leon, Mas- 
ter, Serafine 


Santa Clara: Santa Clara Chapter. Ovidio Gomes, 
Master. Independencia s/n, Sandiego del Valle, 
Las Villas. 


Santiago: Heliopolis Chapter, “Logia Fraterni- 
dad No. 1," Calle Desiderio Fajardo. Armando 
Rivas Villanueva, Master, Apartado 727. 


DENMARK AND NORWAY 


Copenhagen:* The AMORC Grand Lodge of Den- 
mark and Norway. Arthur Sundstrup, Grand 
Master, Vester Voldgade 104. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Cuidad Trujillo: Santo Domingo Chapter, Edifício 
Copello, Apartado 401. Luis Guillermo Pol, Mas- 
ter, Avenida Pasteur 37. 


ECUADOR 


Guayaquil: Guayaquil Chapter, Calle Chimborazo 
0. 405 y Aguirre. C. Rohde, Master, Apartado 


Quito: Quito Pronaos. Oliverio Sandoval, Master, 
Apartado 2904. 


EGYPT 


Cairo: Chcops Chapter. Dr. Armía Mina Said, 
Master, 45 Gesr-El-Suez St., Kobba Palace. 


EL SALVADOR 


San Salvador: San Salvador Chapter, Calle Con- 
cepcion 158. J. R. Munes, Master, Santa Tecla. 


ENGLAND 


The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain. 
Raymund Andrea, Grand Master, 34 Bayswater 
Ave., Westbury Park, Bristol B. 

Birmingham: Birmingham Chapter. Imperial Ho- 
tel. Winitred Taylor, Master, 134 Barrows Lane, 
Yardley. 

Brighton: Brighton Pronaos. Ronald A. Emery, 
Master, 180 Tivoli Crescent N. 

Ipswieh: Ipswich Pronaos. P, H. Barlow, Mas- 
ter, 30 Old Nelson St., Lowestoft. 

Leeds: Joseph Priestley Chapter, Church Insti- 
tute, 5 Albion Pl. H. Linfoot, Master, The Lodge, 
Stonefall Cemetery, Witherby Rd., Harrogate. 
Liverpool: Pythagoras Chapter, Princes Gate As- 
sembly Hall, % Baptist Church, Princes Blvd. 
James G, Marsden, Master, 12 St. George's Rd., 
Wallasey. 

London: Francis Bacon Chapter, Institute of 
Journalists, 2-4 Tudor St. Jessie Kenney, Master, 
49 Larkhall Rise. 

Rosicrucian Administrative Office, 25 Garrick St., 
London W.C. 2. Open Monday ume Friday, 
9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. John H. La Buschagne, 
Regional Secretary. 
Manchester: John Dalton Chapter, 94-96 Gros- 
venor St., All Saints. Cyril Bradshaw, Master, 3 
Clarence Rd., Withington, 

Nottingham: Byron Chapter, Unitarian Church, 
High Pavement, Maude M. Wilkes, Master, 32 W. 
Terrace, Hucknall. 


FRANCE 


French Grand Lodge of AMORC, 56 Rue Gam- 
betta, Villeneuve-Saint-Georges (Seine-et-Oise). 
Angers (Maine-et-Loire); Alden Pronaos. Marc 
Francois, Master, 14 Rue Lenepveu. 

Angouléme (Charente-Maritime): Isis Pronaos, 
Lucie Denizot, Master, 6 Place Bouillaud. 
Bordeaux (Gironde): Leonard de Vinci Pronaos. 
Marcel Merschardt, Master, 28 Rue du Professeur 
Roux, Begles. 

Cannes (Alpes-Maritimes): 
Pronaos. Lucile Telly, 
Blvd. Alexandre III. 
Grenoble (Istre): Essor Pronaos, Wenceslas Ko- 
nieczny, Master, 40 Rue Sermorens, Voiron. 
Lille (Nord): Descartes Chapter. Edgard Gayot, 
Master, 32 Rue de Tivoli, Charleville, Ardennes. 
Lyon (Rhone): Lumiere Pronaos. Jeannette 
Blanc, Master, Villa La Clarte, Route de Eculy, 
Champagne-au-Mont-D'Or. 

Marseille (Bouches-du-Rhône): La Provence 
Mee Chapter, Aimé Louis Bernard, Master, 
Rue Notre Dame, Correns S/Argens, Var. 

Metz (Moselle): Frees Pronaos. Joseph Andrez, 
Master, 3 Place de France, 

Mulhouse (Haut-Rhin): Balzac Pronaos. Eugéne 
Morgen, Master, 42 Rue Saint-Louis, Huningue. 
Nice (Alpes-Maritimes): Verdier Pronaos. Yvonne 
Catois, Master, 35 Ave. Germaine. 

Paris: Jeanne Guesdon Chapter, 71 bis Rue de 
la Condamine, Jean Haab, Master, 22 Rue Arnoux, 
Bourg-la-Reine (Seinc). 

Pau (Basses-Pyrenées): Pyrenées-Occan Pronaos. 
Paul Estradere, Master, 3 Rue des Cordeliers. 
Rochefort-sur-Mer (Charente-Maritime): D'Osiris 
Pronaos. André Brissaud, Master, Perignac. 
Saint-Etienne (Loire): Jacob Boehme Pronaos. 
Jean Riviere, Master, Vieille Poste, Rue Voltaire, 
Neris-les-Bains, Allier. 


Cannes Rose-Croix 
Master, Villa Entella, 


Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin): Galilee Pronaos, Ray- 
mond Weisgerber, Master, 26 Rue de Benfield, 
Strasbourg-Neudorf. 
Toulouse (Haute-Garonne): Amenhotep IV Pro- 
naos., Albert Laperruque, Master, 14 Rue du 
Capitaine, Escudié, 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
Fort-Lamy, Tchad: Copernic Pronaos. Antoine 
Atchekpe, Master, B.P. 301. 
Port-Gentil, Gabon: Amenhotep IV  Pronaos. 
Samuel Gomez, Master, Boite Postale No. 526. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Abidjan, Ivory Coast: Raymond Lulle Chapter. 
Basile Adjou, Master, Hópital Central d'Abidjan. 
Atar, Mauritania; Atar Pronaos. Rene Sidney, 
Master, S.M.B. à Atar. 

Bouaké, Ivory Coast: Robert Fludd Pronaos. 
Georges Lubbert, Master, C.A.A. Renault, 
Dakar, Sénégal: Martinez de Pasqually Pronaos. 
Nelson Prince, Master, Instiluteur, Ecole de 
Garçons, Rufisque. 

Dimbokro, Ivory Coast: Aurore Pronaos. Fabien 
Pango, Master, Ligue de la Jeunesse Africaine, 
Boite Postale 123. 

Parakeu, Dahomey: Spinoza Pronaos. Laurent 
Georges Gemy, Master, Justice de Paix, Parakou. 
Lomé, Togo: Francis Bacon Chapter. Raphacl 
Djangnikpo, Master, Météo, Zinder, Niger, 


GERMANY 
AMORC, (17b) Ueberlingen am Bodensee, Gold- 
bacher Strasse 47, West Germany. 


Berlin, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Heidelberg. Munich, 
Nuernberg, Stuttgart: For information about of- 
ficial Rosicrucian groups in these cities, please 
write to the Grand Lodge office, above. 


GUATEMALA 


Guatemalu: Zama Chapter, Logia Masonica, 6 
Ave. A, 4-51. Alfredo Nunez, Master, Apartado 
Postal 544. 

HAITI 


Cap-Haitien: Cap-Haitien Chapter, La Ginguette. 
Ceasar M. Muller, Master. 


Port-au-Prince:* Martinez de Pasqually Lodge, 
Maison Monnin et Bauduy, Grand Rue. Gerard 
Corvington, Master, P.O. Box 1083, 
HOLLAND 
Den Haag:* (The Hague) De Rozekruisers Orde, 
Groot-Loge der Nederlanden, H. Th. Verkerk 
Pistorius, Grand Master, Postbus 2016, 
HONDURAS 
San Pedro Sula: San Pedro Sula Chapter, Apar- 
tado Postal 572. Luis A. Escoto, Master. 
INDIA 
Bombay: Bombay Pronaos. Lt. Col. R. Kharegat, 
I.M.S., Master, % Rosicrucian Bombay Pronaos, 
Mehta House 5th Floor, 79/91 Apollo St. Fort, 
Bombay. 
INDONESIA 
Djakarta, Java: Grand Lodge of AMORC. Tjia 
Von Tjan, Grand Master, Menteng Raya ME, 
IRELAND (NORTIIEREN) 
Belfast: Belfast Pronaos. Richard Neill, Master, 
61 Larkfleld Rd., Sydenham, Belfast. 
ITALY 
Kome: Grand Lodge of AMORC. Giuseppe Cas- 
sara, Jr., Grand Master. via del Corso 303. 
MADAGASCAR 
Tananarive; Tananarive Pronaos. Yvon Chevalier, 
Master, Boite Postale No. 1 
MALAYA 


Singapore: Singapore Pronaos. Roland Park, 
ir 5 Dairy Farm Rd., 9!; m.s. Bukit Timah 


MEXICO 
Mexico, D.F.:* Quetzalcoat] Lodge, Calle de Me- 


rida 105. Ma. Dolores C. Gutierrez, Master, 
Merida 105, Apto. Postal 2155. 
Monclova, Coah.: Monclova Pronaos. Jesus D. 


Elguizabal, Master, Col. Guadalupe 37, 
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Monterrey, N.L.: Monterrey Lodge, Felix U. 
Gomez Nte, 333, J. N. Lopez, Master, Apartado 
Postal 1253. 

Nuevo Laredo, Tamps.: Nuevo Laredo Pronaos. 
Enrique G. Martinez, Master, R.R. 1, Box 74-A, 
Laredo, Texas. 

Puebla, Pue.: Tonatiuh Pronaos. Jorge Reyes 
Munoz, Master, Av. Reforma 532. 

Tampico, Tamps.: Tampico Pronaos. Esther L. 
De Reyna, Master, Laguna 1020 Pte. 

Veracruz, Ver.: Zoroastro Pronaos. G. Hernandez, 


Johannesburg, Transvaal: Southern Cross Chap- 
ter, Rand Women's Club, Jeppe & Joubert St. 
S. Evans, Master, P.O. Box 2417. 

Pretoria, Transvaal: Pretoria Pronaos. Miss J. 
M. Palvie, Master, 209 Ilanga, 679 Church St. 


SWEDEN 


Skelderviken:* Grand Lodge of Sweden. Alb. 
Roimer. Grand Master, Box 30. 

Gothenbourg: Gothenbourg Chapter. Olof Steij- 
ner, Master, Redbergsv. 13 B. 

Malmö: Heliopolis Chapter, Gottfrid Mortens, 


Master, Colombia 17. 


MOROCCO 
Casablanca: Nova Atlantis Chapter, Boite Postale 
6075. Lucien Metche, Master, 26 Rue des Colonies. 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Curacao: Curacao Chapter, A. A. Laurens, Mas- 
E Klein Davelaar 213. 

Nicolaas, Aruba: Aruba Chapter, 320 Bernard 
St. Box 254. E. G. Wong-A-Soy, Master, St. 
Nicolaas, S. 322. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Master, Karlsgatan 4. 
Stockholm: Achnaton Chapter, Kammakaregatan 
54-56. Lambert Róstman, Master, Junkerv. 12, 
Edsviken, Sollentuna 3. 
Uppsala: Uppsala Pronaos. Marta Nisbeth, Mas- 
ter, Luthagsesplanaden 36 A 
Vesteras: Vesteris Pronaos. Enoch Forsberg, 
Master, Foreningsgatan 20. 

SWITZERLAND 
Berne: Romand de Berne Pronaos. Hermann 
Buhlman, Master, Zieglerstrasse 41. 
Geneva: H. Spencer Lewis Chapter. Litsy Ban- 


Auckland: Auckland Chapter, 156 pec Rd. Ap Row Chemin des Courbes, Anieres prés 
th P E . 40 Konini Rd., One Tree 
fuper ROR UN en i Suo Lausanne; Pax Losanna Chapter. Alfred Michel, 


Master, Pharmacien à Bex. 
Neuchatel: Paracelsus Pronaos. Gerald Imober- 
Steg, Master, Rouges-Terres 4. Hauterive près 
Neuchatel. 
Zurich: Zurich Pronaos, Rudolfus Furrer, Mas- 
ter, Postfach 230/52, 

TAHITI 
Papeete: Lemuria Pronaos. Yvan Chabana, Mas- 
ter, Architecte, 

URUGUAY 
Montevideo:* Titurel Lodge, Casilla de Correo 
2414 Zona 3. Sra. Francisco Devincenzi, Master, 
Basilio Pereyra de la Luz 1074. 

VENEZUELA 
Barquisimeto:* Barquisimeto Lodge, Ave, 20 No. 
Bue Ignacio Rojas Meza, Master, Apartado Postal 


Christchurch: Christchurch Pronaos. H. Hobson, 
Master, 255 Worcester St., Flat 3. 


Hamilton: Hamilton Pronaos. G. W. H. Prinn, 

Master, 1 Moncrieff Ave., Claudlands. 

Hastings: Hastings Eleone! R. A. Buchanan, 

Master, 13 Delhi Rd., Napier, H.B. 

Wanganui; Wanganui E Pronaos. Arthur Bernard 

Brocas, Master, P.O. x 54 

Wellington: ee ie es 54-56 Cuba St. 

Norman Spencer, Master, 14 Brandon St., S.W. 
NICARAGUA 


Managua: Managua Pronaos. Damaso Averruz E., 
cm Calle 19 y 20 Avola S.E., Callejon Fox 


PANAMA 
Colón: Colón Pronaos, Henry George Fergus, 
Master, Box 1092, Cristobal, C.Z. 
Panama: Panama Chapter, It Masonica de 
Panama. Rosendo Atio. Juan E. Gomez M., Sabana Grande, Qta, Isabelita 9. 


Master, Apartado 1676. El Tigre: El Tigre Pronaos. Calixto Atencio 
PERU Reyes, Master, Apdo. 45. Barcelona, Edo. An- 
Callao: Callao Pronaos. Juana Ramos A., Master, zoategui. 
Calle Constitucion, Pasaje Ronald, Apartado No. Maiquetia: Maiquetia Pronaos. Ramon E. Lezama, 
94. Master, Plaza Lourdes No. 12 
Maracaibo: Cenit Chapter, Calle Belloso 9-B, 27. 
a de Jesus Bucobo, Master, Apartado Postal 


Caracas:* Alden Lodge, Calle Norte 11. Isabel 
de Lares, Master, C. Los Mangos de las Delicias, 


Lima:* AMORC Lodge, Zaragoza 483, Pueblo 
Libre, Urbanizacion San Bernardo. Maximiliano 
Velasquez T., Master. 


SCOTLAND 


Glasgow: St. Andrew Chapter, Central Hall, 
Bath St. Sarah C. McBride, Master, 73 Meadow- 
side Rd., Kilsyth, Stirlingshire. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Cape Town, Cape Province: Good Hope Chapter, 
Oddfellows Hall, 86 Plein St. R. F. Smith, Mas- 
ter. P.O. Box 2080. 


Durban, Natal: Durban Pronaos Miss G, M. 
Marriner, Master, P.O. Box 6, Point, Durban. 


Maturin: Maturin Pronaos, Manuel G. Sanchez, 
Master, Calle Sucre Norte 17 

Puerto Cabello: Puerto Cabello Chapter, Lots 5, 
No. 126, Urb. Valle Seco. Hosa C, de Torbet, 
Master, Apartado Postal 172. 

San Cristobal: San Cristóbal Pronaos. Pablo M. 
Maldonado, Master, Carrera 4, No. 195. 
Valencia: Valencia Chapter. Francisco M. Galin- 
des, Master, Av. Miranda 121-11 


(*Initiations are performed.) 


Latin-American Division 


Armando Font De La Jura, F. R. C., Deputy Grand Master 
Direct inquiries regarding this division to the Latin-American Division, Roxicruciun Park, San Jose, 
California, U. S. A. 


v v v 


one of the Rosicrucian lodges, chapters, or pronaoi in your vicini- 
ty? By reference to the Directory above, you will find that lodge 
or chapter which may be adjacent to you. There you will receive 
a true fraternal and Rosicrucian welcome. You may share in 
the many privileges of a lodge, chapter, or pronaos if you are an 
active Rosicrucian member. Call or write to the address shown 
and inquire about regular Convocations, and also about initiations 
and membership advantages. Such privileges are in addition to 
those which you now enjoy as a Sanctum Member. 
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Does self 
survive 
death ? 


What lies behind man's concept of life after 
death? What proof does he have of his immortal- 
ity, of his continued existence as a conscious entity 
after the grave? 

True, man has always preferred a doctrine of 
immortality. It is both expedient and instinctive. 
Expedient, because it gives him a chance to atone 
for his mistakes, to make retribution, or to realize 
ideals in another life for which somehow there 
never was time in the one life. Instinctive, because 
the impelling force which causes man to struggle, 
to fight to live on, makes him reluctant to admit 
or accept the belief that all must end at death. 


when soul and body 


part is self extinguished like 
a snuffed out candle flame ? 


BUT ARE THESE PROOFS? Are there any 
facts which actually support the doctrine of 
immortality? 


An extremely illuminating discourse analyzing all of 
the above questions has been prepared, and is now avail- 
able to subscribers of the ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST 
without cost. You need only subscribe—or resubscribe— 
to the ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST for six months at the 
regular rate of $1.75, and the discourse "Does Self Sur- 
vive Death?" will be mailed to you as a gift. Just send 
your name and address, together with $1.75 (12/6 ster- 
ling), the usual rate, to the address given below. Be 
sure to ask for your FREE copy of the above discourse. 


The ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST san Jose California, U.S.A. 
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ROSICRUCIAN QUESTIONS and ANSWERS with 


A : . : 

T u t Ri aly 2 Complete History of the Order 

na M í sty! By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
1 H db My ^ 'The first complete authentic history of the Rosicrucian Order. 
‘ sate i : 4 tiradas NI The book outlines answers to hundreds of questions dealing 
st. RR ty : with the history. teachings. benefits and purposes of the Rosi- 
qo ES NN TS uc crucian Order. Price, postpaid, $2.85 (£1/1/- sterling). 
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Res F "ie BH SV E THE MYSTICAL LIFE OF JESUS By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
1 WS nu KATARITE M "Y The real Jesus revealed at last! Here are the facts relating to 
st $ : - i the Immaculate Conception. the birth. crucifixion. resurrection. 
in and ascension that will astound and inspire you. Beautifully 
-= bound. Price, postpaid, $2.95 (£1/1/9 sterling). 


THE SANCTUARY OF SELF By Ralph M. Lewis, F. R. C. 


What could be more essential than the discovery of Self? What 
is this composite of your being-—this consciousness of your 
whole self? This book presents the amazing facts of the four 
phases of a human being. The Mysteries. The Technique. The 
Pitfalls. and Attainment. Learn how and what you may attain! 
Bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $3.10 (£1/2/9 sterling). 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE DISCIPLE * 
By Raymund Andrea, F. R. C. 

The path that the masters trod! A modern description of the 

ancient esoteric path to spiritual illumination used by the 

masters and avatars of yore. Reveals methods for obtaining the 

great light. Price, postpaid, $2.50 (18/3 sterling). 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE MASTER 
By Raymund Andrea, F. R. C. 


A guide to inner unfoldment. This book converts the 
intangible whispers of self into forceful actions that 
bring accomplishments in life. Price, postpaid, $2.50 
(18/3 sterling). 


e California residents add 4% for sales tax. 
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